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The American Forestry Associa- 
tion, founded in 1875, is a citi- 
zens’ organization for the advance- 
ment of intelligent management 
and use of the country’s forests 
and related resources of soil, 
water, wildlife and outdoor rec- 
reation. 


Its educational activities seek to 
bring about a better appreciation 
and handling of these resources, 
whether publicly or privately 
owned, that they may contribute 
permanently to the welfare of 
the nation and its people. 


In addition to publication of 
its magazine—AMERICAN FORESTS 
—designed to keep before the 
people of the country important 
conservation questions and issues, 
the Association carries on educa- 
tional work in various fields in- 
cluding forest fire prevention, re- 
forestation, protection of wildlife, 
prevention of soil erosion, preser- 
vation of wilderness areas, estab- 
lishment of national forests and 
parks, advancement of forestry by 
private endeavor, the teaching of 
conservation in schools and the 
promotion of research in timber 
growing and forest utilization. 


The Association is independent 
and non-commercial, and has no 
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state governments. Its resources 
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advancement of conservation in 
the interests of public welfare, 
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hristmas Cree 


WHEN, on Christmas Eve, the President of the United 
States lights the living evergreen at Washington that long 
ago became the Nation’s official Christmas Tree, it will 
mark the twenty-second anniversary of that impressive cere- 
mony. Every year, since Calvin Coolidge began the custom 
in 1923, thousands of people have gathered in the soft twi- 
light of Christmas Eve to sing carols and hear their Presi- 
dent give his Christmas message to the nation. 


The first national Christmas Tree was a fir, cut from the 
forests of Calvin Coolidge’s native Vermont and set up 
south of the capitol as a gift to the nation. A year later, 
The American Forestry Association, through its executive 
secretary, presented to the President and the people their 
first living National Christmas Tree, a Norway Spruce. From 
that year the branches of a living tree in the Nation’s Capital 





have gleamed with myriad jewels of light each frosty Christ. 
mas Eve. Since the inception of the ceremony the Associa. 
tion has cooperated with other organizations to perpetuate it, 
actively participating in the program for the past twenty 
years. 


Christmas has touched the hearts of the people in many 
ways since the lighting of the first National Christmas tree. 
During peace and prosperity their full hearts were exultant 
with holiday joy; when economic disaster threatened, their 
anxiety was mellowed by the eternal beauty of Christmas; 
now, with the world at war, hatred rampant, and loved ones 
far away, the carols, the chimes, the gleaming tree and the 
President’s message to his people all will give reassurance 
and new hope for a future which will hold room for happi- 
ness, security and good will toward all. ’ 
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_ REFORESTATION IN NORTHERN IDAHO 


In Northern Idaho we are manag- 
ing our forest lands in a manner 
that insures the continuous pro- 
duction of forest crops. The forests 
of that region are well suited to 
selective logging because they 
contain trees of many sizes and 
ages. Under such conditions it is 
possible to systematically remove 
the mature timber and leave the 
younger thrifty trees to grow up 
into a second crop and to natur- 
ally re-seed the land with trees 
for future crops. Removal of the 
old trees releases more light, more 


moisture and more food for the 
younger trees, causing their 
growth to be greatly accelerated. 
Thus, while trees are harvested, 
the forest remains, and by the 
removal of the old trees, nature is 
assisted in doing her own job of 
reforestation. An intensive mod- 
ern system of fire prevention and 
control is provided to safeguard 
the young forest from its most 
destructive enemy —fire. 
Seventeen years of forest man- 
agement in Northern Idaho have 
convinced us that our sawmill, to 


WEYERHAEUSER 


which logs from this area are sent, 
can be kept in permanent, con- 
tinuous operation. The quantity 
of timber that can be grown in the 
area, in a given period of years, 
governs the quantity of timber 
cut and processed at the saw- 
mill in the same period of years. 
Through our treatment of timber 
as a crop, the growing and har- 
vesting of timber in this area is 
on a permanent basis, just as 
permanent as the raising and har- 
vesting of other crops produced 
from the soil. 
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How to keep Christmas trees from 
shedding their needles: — fifteen 
grams of calcium carbonate, five 
grams of dry citric and six drams 
of dry malic acids in a gallon of 
water, Trees, according to the Uni- 
versity of Iowa College of Pharma- 
cy, will remain fresh and fragrant 
if kept in such a solution. 

e e e a 
Glue laminating of large timbers 
solved one of this war’s major prob- 
lems in ship construction, accord- 
ing to WPB. When the United 
States entered the war, there was a 
scarcity of large timbers to meet the 
gigantic construction schedules. 
Nor was there time to obtain them 
from the forest, as only one white 
oak out of 200 is suitable for ship 
timbers. The Navy’s Bureau of 
Ships, cooperating with industry, 
solved the problem by glue lamina- 
tion—making large pieces of oak 
out of small ones. 

e * e ° 
Russia plans to plant approximate- 
ly 250,000 acres of forests during 
the next five years, at an estimated 
cost of $50,000,000. First planting 
was done in 1943 when 10,000 
acres of new trees were set out. To 
facilitate this program, many new 
forest tree nurseries have been es- 
tablished. e t e r 


According to the Swedish Wooden 
House Export Association, Sweden 
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Reports from the 


Home and Battle Fronts 


can export wooden houses for re- 
habilitation after the war at the rate 
of 50,000 a year. Requests for such 
houses are already being received 
from a number of countries. 

e * e * 


Nine million eucalyptus seedlings, 
an increase of 2,000,000 over last 
year, have been distributed for 
planting in the State of Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, according to the State Sec- 
retariat of Agriculture. The trees, 
intended for firewood, can be har- 
vested in three or four years. 
& * e e 


Forest fires are destroying Chilean 
trees four and one-half times the 
rate of timber used industrially in 
that country, according to the Unit- 
ed States Forest Commission, which 
has completed a survey of the for- 
ests of Chile. 
. . . e 
As a memorial to the late Wendell 
L. Willkie, a grove of 1,000 trees 
has been planted in Palestine, ac- 
cording to an announcement by 
Mrs. Eli Goldman, President of the 
Palestine Planters, of New York. 
The group is “devoted to the aims 
of the Jewish National Fund” which 
purchases land in Palestine for 
Jews who wish to make their homes 
there. 
s « e * 

The British Cabinet is considering 
plans for covering 3,000,000 acres 





of poor land with forests. This, it 
is expected, will ultimately provide 
jobs for 50,000 men, and indirect 
work for another 250,000. Large 
scale forestation is planned for 
Scotland, northern England and 


Wales. a... - 


In their desperate struggle to main. 
tain a balanced economy in the 
Netherlands Indies, the Japanese 
are more and more falling back on 
the use of wood for the construc. 
tion of ships, vehicles and build. 
ings, and also as a substitute for 
coal, As a result, says the Nether. 
lands Information Bureau, the for. 
ests of that island are being de- 
nuded. e ry « e 

Lumber and paper are among the 
commodities which the Foreign 
Economic Administration recently 
ruled may be exported to the coun- 
tries of the Middle East. 


Argentina has reorganized its De- 
partment of Agriculture. An Under 
Secretary of Agriculture and four 
Director Generals have been ap- 
pointed and a number of bureaus 
set up to handle research, livestock, 
education, national parks, forestry 
and related matters. 
& * o * 


Special measures are being taken 
in Hungary to provide wood fuel 
for producer-gas vehicles, accord- 
ing to the European press. Re- 
quirements of generator wood are 
increasing as the solid fuel short- 
age increases. Problems of wood 
procurement have been placed un- 
der the Ministry of Agriculture. 

om Sd + * 
Uruguay is making extensive plant- 
ings of a new, early maturing hy- 
brid poplar, found to be superior 
to twenty-eight other types by the 
Argentine Delta Experimental Sta- 
tion. The trees, planted largely on 
state owned land, are to aid that 
country’s pulp and paper industry. 

e e e e 
Sweden has completed arrange- 
ments to ship 20,000 tons of cellu- 
lose to England each month during 
the year following the end of the 
war. Present Swedish reserves of 
chemical wood pulp are estimated 
at from 600,000 to 700,000 tons. 

* . . * 
According to the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, synthetic 
rubber production will not be 
greatly affected by the return of 
peace in Europe. There will be no 
crude rubber from the East Indies 
and tire demands alone will be suf- 
ficient for continuance of present 
production rate. , 
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KLEARING BLADES 
Do ct better 


First developed for the U. S. Forest Service for making logged-off 
_ stump land usable, Klearing Blade has been so successful in remov- 
ing trees, brush, stumps, roots and rock that it has revolutionized 
land clearing throughout the Pacific Northwest. Costs have been 
cut 50% to 75%. No doubt you too have read how it combs out 
‘ roots and other material to a depth of 21” below the top of the 
ground, leaving the valuable top soil intact ready for plowing. 
era Patented teeth are adjustable to three positions and especially 
:, BO shaped for maximum penetration and lifting power. Klearing Blade 
re is ideal for clearing right-of way, stump land, airports, handling 
hard-pan or rock jobs. Piles stumps, brush, and roots dirt free, for 


easy burning. Now it is again available and can be obtained for 
your Isaacson Trac-Dozer. 





KABLE POWER-UNIT 


SUPER-ROOTER 


Clear land at a 
surprisingly low cost 
and increase your 

tractor income. 


Put it on in place of the 
ordinary blade in a 
few minutes. 





TRAC-DOZER : 








KARRY-BUGGY 





ESAACSO 


SEATTLE 


ENGINEERED TRACTOR EQUIPMENT 





“Trees are a precious gift to man and beast alike,—they are Na- 
ture’s enduring benefaction ... . as we look upon their immense 
bases and trunks... their great limbs and heights, a strange sense 
of our own material nothingness steals over us.... We cannot but 
wish we knew something of the strength, the serenity, the peace of 
great trees.” 














BIG TREES -:- 8 CHARLES JEROME CALLAN 


] HAVE always thought that trees in 
maturity hold the primacy in the world 
of vegetation. They rank higher than 
plants or vines, than bushes or hedges, 
than grass or flowers; and this pre- 
eminence they have in many ways. They 
are far larger, they live much longer. 
and they perform more numerous and 
greater services to man than any of 
those others. 

In allotting to trees the place of su- 
premacy in the plant kingdom, I am 
thinking not so much of the cultivated 
and the fruit-bearing species—valuable 
and useful though they are—as of those 
noble specimens of grandeur and per- 
petuity which flourish wild and undis- 
turbed in forests and fields, and which 
so often still line the’ streets and lanes 
of old cities and towns. 

Those of them which have come down 
to us from the virgin forest make great- 
est appeal on account of their age and 
size. They have done service so long, 
and still they abide, unshaken and un- 
dimmed in their majesty in spite of the 
gathering years! Some of them in our 
far western country are the oldest and 
the largest of living things. Centuries 
before the Christian era, even before 
Moses and the Israelites crossed the 
Red Sea, they were living and growing 
where they now stand. 

Perhaps the first impression these tow- 
ering and spreading giants make on us 
as we approach them or find ourselves 
among them is one of silence and awe. 
We and our creations are so young, so 
small and weak, compared with them! 
While we count our lives by years, they 
reckon theirs by generations and cen- 
turies. We are as of yesterday, they of 
the remote, historic past. 


As we examine their immense bases 
and trunks and look up to their great 
limbs and heights, a strange sense of 
our own material nothingness and tran- 
sitoriness steals over us; the hush of 
quietness envelops us. There are no 
words adequate to voice the thoughts 
and emotions that arise in us. We feel 
that we should commune in silence with 
these revered friends of our race. 

And as we reflect and meditate, we 
are still further baffled at the thoughts 
of all the mystery connected with the 
life and growth of these solemn denizens 
of the forest. Whence came, and who 
first planted, the minute seeds of these 
now massive forms stretching towards 
the clouds and flinging out their mighty 
arms to the four winds of heaven? What 
is that force of nature which drives all 
unseen the life-giving fluid through the 
veins of these earth monsters, causing it 
to rise from their subterranean depths 
to their topmost branches with every 
return of spring, and to retire again to 
parts invisible beneath the g-ound at 
the approach of winter? 

What superhuman, uncanny power 
resides in their hidden roots, whose hair- 
like, tenuous tips seem not to have the 
resistance of a feather, but which in 
their dark domain are able to find their 
way through the solid earth and around 
and through rocks. How is it that they 
breathe, as truly as we do, inhaling and 
exhaling through their leaves as imper- 
ceptibly as if they breathed not at all? 

And then, as we walk among them, 
rapt in wonder, trying to survey some- 
thing of the past of these lofty and enor- 
mous living things, a flood of other 
thoughts and reflections crowd in upon 
the mind. Pondering their mysterious 





nature and life, we are filled with min- 
gled awe and wonder when we think of 
the secrets and experiences which their 
extended histories and existence could 
enfold, what wisdom they could reveal 
to us if they could speak our language, 
how many generations of men and wom- 
en like ourselves they have seen come 
and go, how much of human joy and 
sorrow they have witnessed, what storms 
and world disasters they have survived, 
how calmly and bravely they have with- 
stood the heat of summers and the cold 
of winters, how silently and benignly 
they look down upon the earth which 
nourishes them and up to the sun, moon 
and stars which shine on them! 

At such times we cannot but wish that 
we knew something of the strength, the 
patience, the serenity, the peace of great 
trees; we cannot but feel how enriched 
in character we should be, if we had 
their steadfastness, their dignity, and 
their nobility!’ These venerable mon- 
archs of the primitive forest do not toil 
and strive as we do. Quietly and with- 
out effort they draw their food and 
drink from the earth into which they 
have sunk their mighty roots and from 
the surrounding and all-embracing air. 

Nor do they have to take forethought 
and plan like men, being unconsciously 
aware that they are ruled and guided 
all their life by the sure and potent hand 
which directs and sustains the world. 
Neither do they fear and fret. Their 
confidence is too firm for wavering, too 
certain for doubt. Blindly and without 
question they place their trust in the 
care of Him who has given them their 
being and who watches over them every 
moment of their existence throughout 
their long careers. 











Snow-capped Cotopaxi, one of the great peaks of the Andes 


MOST children are fond of maps, geog- 
raphy and books of travel. I remember 
when, as a boy, I was thrilled with the 
map of South America showing the 
triple range of the Andes. My teacher 
told me that the great peaks of Coto- 
paxi, Chimborazo and others, some of 
them almost directly under the Equator, 
were covered the year round with snow 
and ice. This white mantle was said to 
extend far down thei: slopes to meet the 
tropical forests. I hoped then that some 
day I might see such mountains. 

How often, as we grow older, the 
pleasant dreams of childhood come true; 
how strange that what seemed vain 
hopes should actually be realized. Re- 
cently I fiew from Guayaquil, Ecuador, 
to Lima, Peru, with the magnificent 
panorama of the Andes unfolding be- 
neath me. And then, using various 
means of travel, I made my way east- 
ward up over the great range and down 
to Iquitos on the upper Amazon. 

Accompanied by Senor Noriega, an 
employee of the Ciurlizza Lumber Com- 
pany, I drove in one of the company’s 
trucks to Oroya where the greatest 
smelter in Peru is busy night and day 
separating the rich ores of the Andes. 
By truck also we went on winding up 
past Lake Junin, which occupies the cen- 
ter of a high plains country where thou- 
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sands of domesticated llamas 
graze. We went on to the famous 
Cerro de Pasco Mine, which is 
rich not only in copper, its chief 
product, but in silver, gold and 
other minerals. 

Here we abandoned the truck 
and set out over a good trail to- 
ward a pass that is about half a 
mile higher than the top of Cali- 
fornia’s Mt. Whitney. This pass, 
which we approached in a snow 
storm, is within sight of the Pa- 
cific Ocean, but its snow waters 
run eastward to the Atlantic, 
3,000 miles away. 

We carried no “canned” oxy- 
gen although it would have been 
a prudent thing at such altitudes. 
Strange to say, however, we did 
not suffer from the rarefied air; 
and it was surprising to see how 
well the mountain mules swung 
along on the trail and how the 
Indians, descendants of the In- 


Viewed from a distance, the 
mixed hardwood forest on the 
east slope of the Andes re- 
sembles the Appalachians. 
But they are entirely different 
— in species and in genera 


World's Greate 


By WILLIAM T. Cox 


cas, born in the high valleys, could dog. 
trot all day under heavy packs. 

Many of the mountains in this region 
are over 20,000 feet, while one reaches 
skyward to more than 22,000 feet above 
the sea. The trail over which we trav- 





C ardwood Forest 


A Veteran Forester, After a 

Thousand Mile Trek, Describes 

the Unbroken and Unscarred 

Forest on the East Slopes of 
the Andes 


eled, and which will soon be part of a 
trans-Andean highway, winds through 
wild and picturesque country, frequently 
showing the abandoned terraces of what 
were farms worked by the Inca people 
of long ago. 


Rocky plains of the high country, with llama in foreground 


The high valleys are 
more productive than one 
would imagine, and in 
places we came upon settle- 
ments of Indians who raise 
potatoes, barley, millet and 
other hardy crops. Higher 
up the slopes, in the more 
barren areas, we occasion- 
ally made out groups of the 
several species of wild cam- 
els such as llamas, alpacas, 
guanacas and a few vicu- 
nas. Their behavior re- 
minded me of mountain 
sheep and goats in the 
Rockies of Alberta. 

In this high country 
there are big areas of bare, 
wind-swept plains, great 
rocky expanses that look 
impassable, snow fields, diz- 
zy cliffs and terrible can- 
yons. This ridgeboard of 
South America is like a 
combination of the Rocky 
Mountains, the Alaska 
Range and a portion of the 
Arctic Barren Grounds all 
jumbled together — and 
shoved into the sky as high 
as material could be piled 
and as massive as any 


foundation would support. For a long 
way the roof country, with many wrin- 
kles in the “tile,” slopes more or less 
imperceptibly toward the east; then the 
“eaves” are reached and the whole world 
seems to drop away in the first of the 
great eastern walls. Far below flows 
the Huallaga, and across this roaring 
river can be seen the next range, with 
many wooded mountains in between. 

With curves and twists and many zig- 
zags, the trail descends toward Huanuco. 
Grass gives wav to brush and soon to 
scrubby trees. Then we are in real hard- 
wood forest. Many of the trees appear 
not unlike some of our own broadleafed 
trees of the Appalachians, but they are 
of entirely different species, usually of 
even different genera. 

Here in the high timbered valleys we 
saw wild cinchona trees. In fact, this 
upper forest country on the eastern 
slope of the Andes is the original home 
of the cinchona, from the bark of which 
quinine is extracted. There is a narrow 
belt of cinchona country 2,000 miles 
long in which the trees are found in 
mixture with other species. This ex- 
tends from northern Colombia through 
Ecuador, Peru and Bolivia. Later, I 
met American “cinchona hunters” who, 
with Peruvian crews, were out locating 
new areas in which to collect the bark. 
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I also saw pack trains of burros laden 
with the bulky bark moving slowly 
along dangerous trails and out toward 
shipping points, perhaps a hundred 
miles away. 

At Huanuco we enjoyed rooms and 
good meals in a rather modern and com- 
fortable hotel. The village is an old one, 
typical of inland Peru, but along with 
its plaza, its patios, cobblestone streets 
and quaint, brightly colored buildings, 
there is a touch of new life; for engi- 
neers and road crews are busy in the 
vicinity and there is an awakening 
among farmers who see profits in crops 
which, for the first fime, can be sent out 
to world markets. 

From Huanuco to Tinga Maria, over 
the next range, the trip was mainly 
through forests of good hardwood tim- 
ber. But much of the land is so steep 
and rocky that logging is likely to be 
confined to the vicinity of the trail. Im- 
mediately above Tinga Maria, on the 
Huallaga, are several new sawmills cut- 
ting lumber for the village and the large, 
new experiment station. These mills are 
designed also to cut and send to Cerro 
de Pasco and Lima, by truck later on, 
large amounts of the better kinds of 
timber found here. These include Span- 
ish cedar, balsamo, walnut and other 
fine quality building and cabinet woods. 

Tinga Maria, beautifully situated in 
the Huallaga Valley, will be heard of as 
an important station where studies will 
be conducted on cinchona, barbasco, 
coca (not cacao) and other plants, in 
addition to livestock and food plant 
studies. Even before the war some Jap- 
anese specialists were carrying on cin- 





chona experiments at this place. 

From Tinga Maria on over the third 
range, or Cordillera Oriental—the divide 
between the Huallaga and the waters 
flowing to the River Ucayali—travel was 


somewht difficult. Saddle horses and 
mules were used part of the way, then 
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we traveled on foot with 
helpers to carry the packs. 
Dugout canoes also were 
used. Nights were spent at 
survey camps, Indian vil- 
lages and by camping on 
the trail. We went through 
part of the Cashivo Indian 
country where white men 
are considered “bad medi- 
cine” and are not popular, 
but we had no trouble. Pos- 
sibly, at the time, we could 
scarcely be recognized as 
white! 

The Cordillera Oriental 
is well timbered except for 
the crags along its summit. The scenery 
is magnificent. Giant trees form pali- 
sades on the rims of wild canyons. Misty 
torrents leap from cliffs and roar down 
through the forest. Rainfall on the 
eastern slope of the range is terrific— 


more than 200 inches a year. There is 





The upper forest country of the Andes is the original 
home of cinchona trees. Above, stripping bark, source 
of quinine—at left, sifting and packing it for shipment 


more potential waterpower to the square 
mile here than in any other place I have 
seen. With so much moisture the trees 
have responded by a remarkable height 
growth—150 to 200 feet. And this tall, 
dense forest continues down into the 
wide valley of the Ucayali and north- 
ward for many hundreds of miles. 

On reaching the “port” of Pucallpa 
on the Ucayali, I was lucky enough to 
catch a small river steamer. This craft, 
not more comfortable but faster than a 
canoe, in five days took me down that 
splendid river to its junction with the 
Amazon and on to Iquitos, where I ar- 
rived on the twenty-second day after 
leaving Lima. It was considered almost, 
if not quite, a;record trip between the 
two cities—except when made by air- 
plane. With the completion of the 
Pucallpa-Lima road essentially the same 
trip should be possible in a week. 

As to the forest through which I trav- 
eled after leaving Tinga Maria, | feel 
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For more than a thousand miles the author traveled through, or flew over, virgin forests 
unscarred by fire or logging—a forest such as, perhaps, can be found nowhere else on earth 


unequal to the task of giving it the de- 
scription it deserves. For 1,000 miles I 
traveled through a virgin forest un- 
broken by park or prairie or chaparral. 
There was not a sign of burned-over 
country, not an acre of cutover land. 
The whole region is one of magnificent 
and uninjured forest such as, perhaps, 
can be found nowhere else on earth. 
Later, as I made trips by plane and 
otherwise along and between other great 
branches of the upper Amazon, I found 
that much the same kind of forest ex- 
tends northward into Colombia, west- 
ward to Ecuador and eastward to and 
beyond the Brazilian border. In the 
country north of the Maranho, however, 
one sees areas, some hundreds of acres 
in extent, of natural palm groves. 

The amount of genuine mahogany, 
Spanish cedar, Peruvian black walnut 
(a true walnut) and other cabinet woods 
in this region is almost beyond compre- 
hension. There are enough precious 
woods, fine construction timber, and or- 
dinary woods for practically every pur- 
pose to meet the needs of all of South 
America for hundreds of years. Billions 
of feet a year could safely be exported 
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to Europe and North America. 

Is this great forest to be wrecked in 
the same way that we have so largely de- 
stroyed our own forests? Let us hope 
that Peru and her close neighbors will 
learn and profit from what has happened 
elsewhere. The lesson to be learned in 
the forests of the United States is mainly 
what not to do. As a nation we are 
scarcely in a position to be held up as a 
shining example of good forest man- 
agers. 

In the Western Hemisphere the only 
good examples of how tropical forests 
should be managed to keep them per- 
manently productive are British Hon- 
duras, British Guiana and the Island of 
Trinidad. South and Central American 
countries could profit greatly by a study 
of forest management as developed and 
applied in these colonies. 

Forest management is the answer to 
the whole problem of development in the 
Amazon country. Such management 
may be simple and economical, but it is 
the first necessity. Without it all talk of 
developing the great potential resources 
of the region, such as wild rubber, tim- 
ber, oils, gums, furs and other forest 


products, is useless. With reasonable 
management the possibilities are almost 
boundless. 

Already lumbering is under way in 
the upper Amazon country. Several good 
sawmills are in operation at Iquitos and 
a dozen or more small ones are cutting 
for local consumption. Considerable 
amounts of lumber are either exported 
or sent around by ship to the west coast 
of Peru. Only mahogany and a few 
other well known woods are sent abroad 
as yet, but many other excellent woods 
occur here in abundance. 

A kind of selection system is followed 
in logging operations since the trees de- 
sired seldom occur in pure stands, and 
then only in small areas, strips, or 
groups. Large mahogany trees may not 
average one to five acres, but they are 
well worth going after, and usually other 
good timber occurs with them and can 
be logged at the same time, an operation 
which, however, does not constitute 
clear cutting. 

Hand-logging is practiced and most 
of the timber is cut near the rivers and 
on low ground subject to overflow so 


(Turn to page 622) 
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By 


GRACE V. SHARRITT 


CHRISTMAS, that is the day of Christmas, is over. The children are in bed 
dreaming of past hours of fun and excitement. The last guest has said “good- 
night,” and you and your beloved sit close to the hearth, watching the flicker- 

ing embers darken, happy in a deep companionship. 


Or it may not be that way at all. You may be alone on the midnight of this 
Christmas, as millions of men and women are alone—close in thought but separated 
by long distances of lands and oceans from those they love. 


But whatever or wherever you are, take this precious hour of Christmas night 
to refresh your spirit with a walk beneath the stars. For there is nothing quite like 
that human experience which can compare with the exaltation, the inner glow of 
well-being and a reassurance that “your world will be all right,” than a brisk walk in 
the crisp air of a winter night. The material world, that world which haunts you day 
and night, seems apart from this star-kindled space where you have gained a reunion 
with the earth. 


You feel an integral part of the snow-covered trees and the sharp sweet smells 
of frosty sod. In the silence of the night your thinking becomes clearer and deeper. 



































Gone are the anxieties and the confusions of the past months. Your plans for the “#*:*: * 4 

future become crystalized—you feel confidence again and clean in heart and mind. Ss 

And you acquire a mystic feeling of timelessness—as though you were suspended (\ 

between Today and Tomorrow—but whatever Today was, you know that Tomorrow “ 

will be better. It will be better because you have found yourself this night beneath \et 3 

the December sky. ‘al a 
We may not have a hilltop where we can go to lift our eyes to the stars. Neither be 

may we be blessed with a fir-trimmed ravine or a wooded countryside where we can ,.,,, 

taste this exquisite experience. Yet even in the city there are parks where a man ("27 MERRY 























IfIDNIGHT OF CHRISTMAS 


and woman can walk, isolated from the superficial, with only the warning cry of a 
sleepy bird to break the stillness of the night. 


So no matter what the weather, come rain or snow, or moon and stars, refresh 
your spirit in the midnight of Christmas. And if there be snow, cup a handful in your 
palm. Think of nothing but those delicate white flakes, the beauty and purity of the 
dazzling substance which gives drink to birds and beasts. 


Think of nothing but the phenomenon of clouds and skies, and let the glory of 
the night sink into you. Absorb each tiny sound, each drift of wind. Savor the air, 
the tangy scents of frost and soil and the pungent, acrid odors of ancient earth-roots. 
Let yourself go. Breathe deep and gustily. There’s something satisfyingly primitive 
in the winds and sod and sky and your ability to capture the feeling of the elements. 


Think of the land in its varying dress. Beneath the snow on that little ledge, 
come next April, hepaticas will blossom in mauve demureness. And down in the gully 
the bob-tailed sandpiper will run along the stream in spring’s awakening. While 
above in the high oak tree—can’t you hear it just as plain as if he were there now?— 
the great crested flycatcher tunes his whistle in the soft May breeze. 


That is what you feel and see and hear when you walk the midnight path at 
Christmas. That is the Noel of hedgerows and pines and chickadees and small wild 
folk beneath the stars. Come try it and then sleep deep, —a dreamless rest this 
sacred night. 

















SAMPLING AMERICA’S FOREST WEALTH 


WHEN today’s grand-dads were boys 
they read tales in which figured certain 
mysterious outdoorsmen known as “tim- 
ber lookers.” Such a character usually 
came into the story direct from a secret 
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The “timber looker” used to gaze 
across valleys full of ripe timber 


conference with some lumber baron. 
Making a bee-line for a waiting horse, 
he would climb into the saddle and ride 
for a week or ten days through the far- 
stretching primeval forest. Then he 
would reappear in the boss’ inner sanc- 
tum, to report briefly, and on the basis 
of this expert’s opinion the lumberman 
would order immediate purchase of a 
forest empire as large as a Texas county. 

It was pleasant to follow such a rider, 
in one’s imagination, along sun-dappled 
woodland paths, or to climb a rock- 
crested ridge and stand beside him as he 
gazed across valleys full of ripe tim- 
ber. And if the yarn had been written 
by an author with real “savvy,” it was 


And would then ride through the 
far-stretching primeval forest 


By JOHN B. WOODS 


Director, The Forest Resource Appraisal 


made clear to the reader that this was 
no haphazard meandering of easy trails, 


‘but a purposeful cross-sectioning of 


river-bottom, bench and ridge, to sample 

all the variations of soil and exposure 
with their resulting 
vegetation. 

The timber looker 
was a useful man, 
and his breed still 
flourishes, although 
nowadays usually 
found afoot. Last 
summer, at a dozen 
points in western 
Oregon, a persistent 
searcher might have 
come upon crews en- 
gaged in measuring 
trees along both 
sides of imaginary 
lines established with 
the aid of magnetic 
compasses. By run- 
ning four such lines 


across a forty-acre sub-division these 
timber “cruisers,” as they are now 
called, would have examined and tallied 
all trees upon a full fifth of the forest 
area. Adding up the results of their 
work they needed only to multiply by 
five to obtain an accurate estimate of 
the total stand. With such information 
lumbermen could safely buy tracts of 
extremely valuable timber. 

America’s forests are vast—a matter 
of one-third of the country’s land area, 
In Colonial times and for more than a 
century later, there were millions of 
woodland acres and billions of trees 
upon which white men never gazed. And 
even today we may assume that count- 
less seedlings, saplings and not a few 
veterans, standing in remote fastnesses, 
never have been seen by any humans, 
simply because no people ever happened 
to pass near enough to notice them. 

Contrast this with Old World forests, 
such as the Bavarian Spessart, where 
each ancient oak is numbered, named, 
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The cruiser places measuring tape about a giant Douglasfir 


and plotted on a map. Yet your timber 
looker of long ago, with his horse-back 
cruise, supplied adequate valuation data 
fo his employer, since the amount to be 
tisked by the latter was small. Millions 
of acres of America’s best forests 
changed owners for prices of a dollar an 
acre or less. 

On the other hand, as a basis for pur- 
thasing Douglasfir stumpage worth two 
hundred dollars an acre, a “four-run” 
cruise would certainly be demanded. 
Prospective buyers might even insist 
Upon 100 percent coverage. And, of 
course, such cruising would be paid for 
éven though its cost might amount to 
More than the forest was deemed to be 
Worth a few decades ago. 

Today there is also another fact find- 
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Nowadays forests are cruised from the air 


er in the forest, who 
might be called a 
cruiser with book- 
learning. He is the 
forester. With meth- 
ods somewhat differ- 
ent from those of 
the land looker and 
the cruiser, he makes 
his forest inventory 
by a systematic sam- 
pling. Newly put to 
use for finding out 
things about people, sampling is also a 
very old and wonderfully reliable means 
of making a little forestry information 
go a long way. 

The forester runs lines through a 
woodland, stringing small plots thereon 
at regular intervals, like beads, counting 
and measuring what he finds in each 
plot. If the woodland is well grown and 
valuable, or otherwise of great interest, 
he places his lines and plots close to- 
gether and so covers a relatively large 
part of the area. If the opposite is true 
he makes fewer runs and plots. From 
such data, he puts together pictures of 
the entire forest. 

America being such a big country, we 
may well ask what is known of this vast 
forest domain. What conditions obtain 


therein? What volumes of usable wood 
are now available? Has war ravaged 
our forests to any serious degree, and 
what volumes of which woods may we 
expect to have available when peace re- 
turns? 

Periodically since 1919, the Congress 
has asked for reports upon the extent 
and condition of the nation’s forests. 
Three times the U. S. Forest Service has 
undertaken the task of summarizing ex- 
isting information for the Congress. At 
first this was a matter of questioning 
lumbermen and public officers who were 
acquainted with timber stands in their 
localities. After 1928 the Forest Service 
was able to carry out extensive sam- 
pling surveys which yielded reliable in- 
formation about forests upon one-half 
the country’s woodland area. In its last 
general roundup of information, made 
in 1940, the Forest Service used the 
facts obtained by these surveys, so far 
as they went, and then sought informa- 
tion from federal and state forestry 
agencies to -fill in the blanks. 

Since 1940 it has not been possible to 
extend materially the original survey. 
However, yearly estimates of drain 
through commercial harvesting are be- 
ing made by the Forest Service, in co- 
operation with forest industries and the 
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Census. For a few states estimates of 
annual growth have been prepared, as a 
follow-up of original surveys. Because 
forests change constantly by growth and 
decay, death and birth, such data must 
be taken into account if inventories are 
to be kept up to date. Unfortunately the 
Service has been too busy meeting war- 
time demands for special work to keep 
current the forest inventories of the 
whole country or even all of the areas 
actually covered by the Forest Survey. 

Out of such a situation has come a 
demand for a Forest Resource Apprais- 
al. Upwards of five hundred individuals 
and groups are supporting it and asking 
The American Forestry As- 
sociation to review all avail- 
able forest inventory data, 
to study the effects of war- 


than fifty thousand dollars to our finan- 
cial resources. Federal officers also evi- 
denced willingness to cooperate in vari- 
ous ways, although warning us that 
their current activities are largely sub- 
ject to war agency dictation. 
Examining the dimensions of our ap- 
praisal problem, we also kept in mind 
the instruction that this job must be 
finished within three years, at a cost 
of not more than $250,000. The ques- 


_tion then was how to distribute the 


work load upon a suitable staff so as 
to assure its orderly handling within 
the time available. Our decision was 


to apportion the 2,700 counties among 


YOU CAN HELP THESE SOLDIERS—— 


To help members of an overseas Fighter Group prepare 


any other public agency desires to assist, 
we welcome such aid and agree that jt 
shall be reflected in more intensive coy. 
erage. Our only condition is that all co. 
operation must measure up to certain 
standards. 

As of October first our appraisers had 
entered twelve states; in eight of these 
states cooperation represented more cash 
than we had expected to spend. The case 
of Georgia is most notable; there we had 
intended to spend six thousand dollars, 
but a cooperative forest study is now up. 
der way representing an investment of 
several times as much. Yet, undoubtedly 
results will be worth every penny of 
their cost, because of the 
wealth of data being gath. 
ered. 

Many people are curious 


for the transition from military back to civilian life, its edu- 
cational ofticer, Captain Robert H. Isaacson, has set up an 
educational and vocational guidance program. In a letter to 
The American Forestry Association, written in mid-October, 
Captain Isaacson states that many men in the Group have 
expressed interest in forestry and the forest industries. But, 
he says, “since the group has celebrated its second anniversary 
overseas, you can appreciate how out-of-touch the majority of 
the men are with recent developments, new ideas, promising 


time cutting throughout the 
nation and to report fully 
upon the facts. The need of 
such recapitulation to serve 
as a basis for attacking the 
problems of peace is so 
clear as to require no sub- 


as to how we propose to do 
this nation - wide job in 
three years. Naturally, we 
intend to use Forest Survey 
figures wherever they are 
available. In parts of the 
far West the Forest Survey 


stantiation in these pages. 
The ‘first step toward 
making such an appraisal 


fields, etc., in forestry and the forest industries. 


“We are asking you, therefore, to please send us any in- 


has been kept up to date. 
Where federal survey te- 


formation or reference material that you may have at your 
disposal. We need technical data, pamphlets and booklets on 
the future of forestry and industry, information on new ideas 
and suggested projects, copies of recent trade journals, home- 
stead information—anything about forestry and its allied in- 
dustries. The men are highly enthused over the possibilities 
of this plan and are anxiously awaiting all the information 


ports are more than two 
years old, as most of them 
are, we must ascertain what 
has happened to the forests 

. oth 
through growth and drain he 


was to outline the task with 
sufficient detail to disclose 
its dimensions and com- 
plexities, and to fit to this 
outline the resources of 


money and services avail- 
able for use. One of the 
earliest facts to become ap- 


they can get.” 


The American Forestry Association has already forwarded of 
this Fighter Group considerable material. But it needs more— 


since the field work was 
done. This involves study 
records, consultation 
with informed people and 


magazines, books, bulletins, anything, and in any quantity, 
pertaining to present and postwar forestry and the forest in- 
dustries. Here is an excellent opportunity for individuals, 
publishing companies, forestry agencies, the forest industries 
and others to perform a real service—both to conservation 
and to our fighting men. Particularly are members of The 
American Forestry Association encouraged to send recent is- 


parent was that America’s 
forests occur in appreciable 
volume in upwards of 2,700 
counties of forty - eight 
states. Thus we recognized 


field observation. 

In a few states, thorough- 
going forest resource stud: § },, 
ies are newly completed or 
still in progress by state J 4, 


a necessity to go into every 
state. 

And the more we thought 
about it the stronger be- 
came our belief that this 
appraisal shouud be carried 
on at the county level, and 





sues of American Forests; and the forest industries, recent 
copies of trade lumber journals and other publications. 


All material should be addressed as follows: 
manding Officer, 14th Fighter Group, APO 520, in care of 
Postmaster, New York City. 
Use.—Editor. 


The Com- 


For Official Special Service 


forestry departments alone 
or with federal aid. Such 
data can be accepted as face 
value and passed along. 
There are eighteen of 

most important forested 
states in which our task is 








that the picture of each 

state should be built up out of the pic- 
tures of all its forested counties. Ad- 
mittedly such a plan made our task more 
difficult, since it meant examining every 
county. But we knew that Americans 
customarily think of land and forests, 
buildings and other property in terms of 
their counties. So, since one of the de- 
clared objectives of this project is to 
interest Americans in their forests, we 
felt that the county was the place to 
begin. 

Another fact, immensely reassuring, 
was that every state forester who could 
provide assistance in the form of money, 
advice, office space, technical or clerical 
services or transportation, was anxious 
to be counted a cooperator. This re- 
sponse may be said to have added more 
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nine or ten field appraisers who 
would be chosen for their experience, 
professional standing, energy and ac- 
quaintanceship with the several forest 
regions. 

In negotiations with federal and par- 
ticularly with state forestry agencies, we 
have followed a policy which can be de- 
scribed in a few words. Spreading our 
available cash over the entire country 
according to number and size of wood- 
land counties and their importance as 
timber sources, we set up for every state 
a sum of money representing the mini- 
mum appraisal job which we expect to 
do in that state. Ordinarily we would 
use such a sum to send our own apprais- 
er into a state to search out facts by 
himself. But if the state forester or 


relatively light. In_ thirty 
other states where no up-to-date sum 
maries are available, we seek forestry 
facts jointly with interested local ager 
cies or by ourselves. 

In several of the unsurveyed states, 8, 
for example, Nevada and Kansas, for- 
ests are small and far apart. There ou! 
task may be largely one of checking with 
a few federal Forest Supervisors al 
county officers. On the other hand, there 
are Indiana and Maine and many oth- 
ers, where woodlands are extensive at 
economically important. These present 
sizable jobs, and since our time and fe 
cilities are limited, we welcome the ¢0- 
operation of local agencies, particularly 
state foresters. Since such help usually 
is forthcoming, our problem in such 

(Turn to page 618) 
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(Christmas CJrees at ‘Spruce Sop 4 


Some Helpful Suggestions on 
‘ Christmas Tree Farming in the Northeast 


By JOSHUA A. COPE 


Thus, it is hoped, a summary of the stimulus to those who are just thinking 
writer's fifteen years’ experience in about it. 

Christmas tree farming will prove help- Out of the half dozen replies received 
ful to those already in the field, and a_ in response to a modest advertisement in 





urious 
to do 
ob inf, , 
ly, we NO matter how many generations we 
Survey 4 ™3Y be removed from the soil, there is 
y om latent in most of us a land hunger that 
of the § 2 through life keeps yearning for sat- 
isfaction. Just to walk over the yielding 


vey Hearth of a patch of land that is one’s 


» date. ° P *L sees 
oy re. OND exploring its possibilities, plan- 
sy two 4 nS developments and improvements 


t them | one of the most satisfying experiences 


of life. 


yhat i ° 
n Wha For those with time and means at 
forests ee > - 

dail their disposal, this land hunger is per- 


haps best satisfied by the acquisition of 


was . . 
‘= an entire farm and the production of 


Ree food, feed, or fibre through tillage. On 
le and 2 more modest scale, requiring far less 
investment, is the purchase of land for 
h growing a tree crop. Open land, unim- 
roug™ I proved by buildings, is not hard to find 
> stud: There in the Northeast, and if the asking 
ted or price is dirt cheap, it probably means 
stale T the land is submarginal for farming. 
= But that does not mean it is necessarily 
Suc submarginal for trees. In the Allegheny 
as face Plateau section of southern New York, 
along. ] white ash and basswood thrive excep- 
of the tionally well at elevations of 1,800 feet. 
rested I Yet identical land directly adjacent, once 
task * Tcleared for agriculture and now aban- 
thirty doned, sells for well under $10 an acre. 
> Sul Not only is the land investment mod- 
orestty Fest, but planting stock from state nur- 
| agel’ F series is generally plentiful and cheap. " 
With a surprisingly small outlay, one 
~~ enters the landowning class and takes 
s, for- 


up as an avocation the business of grow- 
Te Our § ing trees. 





ig, with Among all the tree crops that could 
rs and F be planted here in the Northeast, Christ- 
i, there | mas trees probably offer the best chance 
iy oth: F of making the avocation profitable. 
ve ad I Christmas tree farming is a justifiable 
present fuse of land not suited for agriculture. 
and f@ J In the long run, wild mountain trees 
the co} which now supply the bulk of the Christ- 
cularly mas tree trade, will be replaced by hand- 
usually } planted. hand-pruned trees grown ex- Welcome to “Spruce Top”— the Christmas tree farm (above), and 
1 such Pressly for and close to the consumers. (below) a southern view of the hospitable lodge, spruce-encircled 
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A “turn-up” tree three years after 
the first tree was harvested. This 
“turn-up” will be ready for the 
Christmas market in three more years 


the local papers in 1929, we finally chose 
a forty-acre tract part open and part 
woods, on the very top of the Allegheny 
Plateau about fifteen miles southeast of 
Ithaca. Like thousands of other acres 
above 1,200 feet in the southern tier 
counties of New York, the soil is a heavy 
clay loam with an impervious sub-soil 
which makes it subject to heaving. The 
land had been cleared of its forest 
growth in the early decades of the nine- 
teenth century, and farmed up until 
about 1870. Then, like a great many 
farms at higher elevations in the Alle- 
gheny Plateau—Spruce Top is about 
1,800 feet—it became abandoned. In 
1924 only the stone foundations of the 
house remained, and the cleared land 
was gradually reverting to trees. 

The superb view and the isolation had 
its appeal, but the clinching argument in 
favor of this tract was that the former 
owner in 1923 had planted 10,000 Nor- 
way spruce in a solid block in one of the 
fields. We could consider ourselves al- 
ready launched in the business of grow- 
ing Christmas trees. The going price 
for abandoned farms unimproved by 
buildings in this section of the state is 
around $4 an acre, but because of the 
six-year old block of Norway spruce, 
the asking price was $300 for the forty 
acres. Money and deed were quickly ex- 
changed and “Spruce Top” became an 
entity. 

Since Norway spruce came with the 
land, our experience with this tree has 
been more complete than with any other 
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species. Probably in ihe whole North- 
east, no other species has beer so gen- 
erally planted as a Christmas tree crop. 
Yet, after fifteen years, it can be definite- 
ly said that Norway spruce is the least 
satisfactory of all species so far tried. 
This in spite of the fact that it has much 
to commend it as a Christmas tree. It 
is relatively fast-growing, and if the soil 
is not too strong, it will yield a compact, 
bushy, salable six-foot Christmas tree by 
about the eighth year after planting. Its 


_branches are stiff enough to support any 
ornament 


without drooping and, if 
grown on well drained soil, the needles 
are a rich dark green and quite long. 
On rich soil, however, the leader 
shoots up at the excessive rate of two 
feet a year after about the fifth year. 
And on poor soil, only one spruce out of 
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True sprouts on a Norway spruce. 
This phenomenal growth is due to 
excess food stored in the large low- 
er branches after the top was cut out 


five is actually salable as a first class 
tree, without pruning. 

But it’s the insects that really give 
Norway spruce a black eye. In garden 
and orchard, a grower does not stop 
planting desirable species because of in- 
sects and disease; he goes out and fights 
them with appropriate sprays. Proper 
timing of the spray application, how- 
ever, is essential to successful control, 
and, in a remote plantation, this is often 
impossible. To select, then, a species 
with the least number of known insect 
enemies that will destroy the crop’s val- 
ue as Christmas trees, is but common 
sense. At Spruce Top, the insects that 
have been detrimental to the Norway 
spruce include the white pine weevil, the 





spruce gall aphis, and the spruce sawhly, 

It is interesting to note that the white 
pine weevil presents a case of changed 
food habits. In some parts of the state 
the insect seems to prefer Norway spruce 
to its natural host. A strenuous effort js 
made to keep it in check at Spruce Top 
by cutting out the damaged leaders jp 
June and burning them, but each year 
there is always a new crop. The spruce 
gall aphis is not too serious; in fact, 
some folks mistake the galls for tin 
cones. When a tree gets too much pep. 
pered with these galls, the best thing to 
do is to cut and burn it. The spruce say. 
fly, while not as yet serious at our lati. 
tude and elevation, could readily become 
a real threat to spruce trees at more fg. 
vorable temperatures. The larvae feed 
singly rather than in clusters as do some 
of the pine sawflies. Nonetheless, it does 
not take many partially bare branches to 
spoil an otherwise first class Christmas 
tree. 

After a few years of experience with 
the original 10,000 Norways ‘it was re. 
alized that it would be well to try other 
species. We therefore turned to the na. 
tive white spruce of the Adirondacks, 
principally because it had the reputation 
of being less susceptible to weevil at- 
tack. It is gratifying to report that it 
has lived up to its reputation at Spruce 
Top. After ten years of successive acre 
plantations, it is still free of weevil. Al- 
so, both the gall aphis and the sawfly 
have left it alone. Perhaps the plentiful 
supply of more suitable pasturage sprin- 





This specimen Douglasfir was 
planted twelve years ago. It was 
never pruned but still has main- 
tained a symmetrical balanced form 
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kled all over the plantations explains 
this pleasing situation, in part at least. 

The annual height growth of white 
spruce has been slower than its cousin, 
the Norway, but it keeps its compact 
form without becoming “leggy,” thus 
cutting down the amount of pruning 
necessary. Some customers demand a 
dark green foliage on their Christmas 
tree, and this white spruce cannot sup- 
ply. As the name implies, the foliage is 
very much on the silvery green side. 
Nevertheless, on the Ithaca markets, 
where white spruce went on sale for the 
first time last year in competition with 
Norway, it sold equally well. 

The ability to hold needles indoors, 
which is, of course, one of the require- 
ments of a first-class Christmas tree, led 
early at Spruce Top to experimenting 
with other species. The spruces, like 
hemlock, are not noted for their needle- 
holding ability. The results of these ear- 
ly experimental plantings point definitely 
to the use of both balsam fir and the 
Rocky Mountain variety of Douglasfir. 
Both of these species are slower growing 
than the spruce, but on the other hand, 
have so far been quite free from insect 
attack. The picture on page 594 shows a 
Douglasfir twelve years after planting. 
Note the fine balance between leader and 
laterals. The tree grew that way. In 
Norway spruce, for instance, such a re- 
sult could be achieved only by pruning. 
The side branches on the balsam tend to 
be horizontal rather than ascending, so 
the tree can never have the compactness 
of a well-trimmed Norway spruce or a 
Douglasfir. But folks who have been 
brought up, so to speak, on the fragrance 
of the balsam; put that characteristic 
above all others, so it is advisable to 
include some balsam fir in planting 
plans. For best results, it should be 
planted in a moist site. At Spruce Top, 
the best balsams are at the bottom of a 
north-facing slope; elsewhere it has been 
scragely and scrawny and quite unsala- 
ble. 

Since all commercial sales up to 1942 
were limited to Norway spruce, it may 
be deduced from what has already been 
said about the growth habit of this spe- 
cies that the pruning shears have been 
used early and often. This is true. In 
fact, only by the use of shears can nine 
out of every ten trees be made salable. 
At Spruce Top, no spruce gets to the 
marketing stage without one or more 
prunings. 

To meet our own exacting standards 
of a first-class tree, the leader should not 

more than twelve inches long, down 
to the first whorl. To keep the laterals 
in true proportion all the way down, it 
is important often to snip the leader out 
of each lateral branch terminal. If this 
is done close to the whorl, say in Au- 
gust, the tree can be sold that same De- 
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White spruce,—compact and symmetrical. 





Ten years old and 


five to seven feet high—they are ready for the Christmas harvest 


cember. In the case of Norway spruce, 
which has a tendency to become very 
spreading at the base, it may be neces- 
sary to cut the lower laterals back two 
to three years. There may be an ideal 
time to do this pruning, but it has not 
yet been discovered. It is done when 
time is available between July and De- 
cember. If the pruning has to be se- 
vere, it is simply a matter of waiting a 
year or two for the tree to recover be- 
fore marketing. The point to remember 
is that any of these conifers responds to 
pruning, and that if hand-planted Christ- 


mas trees are to take the market from 
wild stock, as they should, every tree 
should be perfect. This can be achieved 
only by pruning. 

Another inherent character of the 
conifers which ties in with their re- 
sponse to pruning, is the turning up of 
lateral branches once the leader is cut 
or destroyed. That is a familiar phe- 
nomenon in the case of weeviled white 
pine. The competition that ensues 
among the upturning laterals makes for 
multiple stems and worthless timber. 


(Turn to page 620) 





A cold day on “Spruce Top.” The pickup, with eighty spruce trees 
aboard, is ready for the fifteen mile trip to the Ithaca market 
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FORESTERS and agriculturists, in their 
attempts to promote the development and 
sale of products from American forests, 
almost universally confine their efforts 
to lumber, poles, crossties, pulpwood 
and other revenue products that come 
directly from the raw wood of trees. 
And they overlook a gold mine of less 
imposing products, many of which are 
known to farm boys and girls and to 
some of the more imaginative men and 
women who live in woodland country. 

Tree seeds are one. When I was a 
























The “Worry Bird’ — 
Mr. Pinecone in disguise 


student in college, a large percentage of 
my spending money was supplied by the 
seeds of trees. My room-mate and I 
wrote to several companies who adver- 
tised tree seeds for sale. We asked for a 
list of the seeds they needed and what 
prices they paid. The information that 
came back astounded us. For the seed 
of the lowly blackgum, one of the com- 
panies quoted a price of forty cents a 
pound. And they needed a ton! Pin oak 
acorns were being purchased on the open 
market at thirty cents a pound, and most 
of the pine seeds were bringing two 
dollars a pound. 

I have forgotten many of the oth- 
er prices. I do remember that the 
long avenue leading up to the main 
building of the agricultural college 
was lined with pin oaks and that for 
weeks we picked up every pin oak 
acorn that fell into the gutter beside 
the road. We sacked those acorns 
in one hundred pound bags that 
brought back a thirty dollar check 
for each bag. Pine seed were a little 
more difficult to collect. We gath- 
ered the cones behind 
a logging operation. 
The cones had to be 
dried, the seeds shaken 


Pine cones—seed, and the lowly mushroom—all forest “crumbs” bringing a rich return. Cones by the 


HARVESTING THE 
FOREST CRUMBS 


By CHARLES N. ELLIOTT 


out, rubbed free of wings and otherwise 
thoroughly cleaned. But they sold for 
two hundred dollars for each hundred 
pound sack. We spread sheets under the 
blackgum trees and shook off the little 
black berries, which were spread in the 
sun to dry. I counted blackgum seed in 
my sleep, but they swelled my bank ac- 
count in a most gratifying manner. 

Since then I have learned that tree 
seeds are only one small portion of in- 
come which may be derived from a farm 
woodland. 

I know the keeper of a small novelty 
shop. Each year he gathers a wash tub 
full of buckeyes. They are brown and 
shiny and have a reputation as good 
luck charms. The shopkeeper adver: 
tises them as such, and by placing only 
a dozen on his counter at one time, sells 
the entire lot at ten cents each. Every 
fall he clears enough money on buckeyes 
alone to pay for a week’s vacation ona 
fishing lake in Georgia. 

There is a farmer who lives beside our 
highway. Before the war, the Sunday 
tourists thronged past his house but few 


hundred pound bag brought thirty dollars; seed, by the same, $200! And the mushroom market varies 
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of them stopped to purchase the butter 
and eggs he advertised for sale. He took 
down his butter and egg sign and put up 
another: “Buy a complete tree for only 
25c.” Motorists began to pull into his 
yard to investigate. The sign was cor- 
rect. The farmer had gone into the pine 
grove behind his house, dug up seedling 
pines six inches tall and planted them in 
small earthen pots for which he had paid 
three cents. On Sunday he sold almost 
as many pine trees as he could pot dur- 
ing the week—and all his eggs and but- 
ter too. The state nursery, less than 
fifty miles away, was selling the same 
species of pine seedlings for one-fifth of 
one cent each! 

Add to the list of persons who let the 
sun and wind and rain work with the 
productive soil of the earth to help them 
live, an old woman who came to my 
house selling mushrooms. She gathered 
them from the rich humus of the hard- 
wood patch behind her home, from the 
swamp woods along the creek and even 
from the courthouse lawn. I was one of 
her regular customers who knew that she 
knew her business. 

There is another peddler who comes 
regularly to my office. His wares never 
vary. He offers a little cellophane bag 
filled with luscious black walnut meats 
for twenty-five cents. It looks like a bar- 
gain—and it is a bargain. The other 


The white-berried mistletoe—delight of Christmas-time, has proved, 
says the author, worth a million dollars to the collectors of greens 


day I placed one of the bags on the 
postal scales in my office. It weighed 
a quarter of a pound. By the use of a 
little ingenuity, the scattered walnut trees 
on that farm have purchased and are 
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maintaining a small truck. 

Many farmers I know have added to 
the farm income by the sale of Christ- 
mas trees and Christmas holly. The 
smart ones sell their red-berried holly 
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The roadside stand,—mecca of the tourist, with its many novelties made from wood,—bowls, plates, trays; its 
woven and plaited baskets and attractive, small stools and chairs—all add to the harvest from “forest crumbs” 
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Farm boys harvest forest furs. Raccoon, muskrat, weasel, 
opossum—all are plentiful and add to the farm income 


in sprigs or bunches of sprigs. They do 
not cut large branches from the trees. 
Instead, they thin the branches and leave 
them to grow a new crop the next year. 
A bundle of four or five sprigs will bring 
a new dime out of almost any pocket. 

In the northern and western states the 
Christmas tree trade has grown into a 
sizeable industry. Where these trees are 
thinned, they improve the farm wood- 
land. Fir and spruce in the north, red 
cedar and pine in the south—they are 
favorites. The office worker or apart- 
ment dweller who has no means of bring- 
ing in a Christmas tree hacked down by 
his own trusty blade, will gladly pay 
from fifty cents to a dollar and a half 
for this universal requisite at Christmas 
time. 

White-berried mistletoe also is in de- 
mand at Christmas. Some nimble-mind- 
ed farm lad conceived and sold the idea 
that any kiss stolen under a sprig of 
mistletoe was a legitimate caress. That 
thought was worth a million dollars to 
the Christmas mistletoe trade. 

One of my neighbors who found satis- 
faction in whittling with a good knife, 
carved out trinkets as Christmas gifts 
during the last great depression. Pins of 
hearts, flying ducks, and flowers for 
women, deer-head watch fobs, letter 
openers,.and.highball mugs for the men 
—imd many,°many other original pat- 
terr-brought-much enthusiasm from the 
recipients of his gifts. Now he has in- 
stalled a small shop with an inexpensive 


band saw and lathe, 
added fishing plugs to 
the growing list, and 
turns out his orna- 
ments and other gifts 
for the trade at one of 
the local stores. His 
hobby, conceived and 
executed in cedar, 
black walnut and rho- 
dodendron, brings in a 
greater annual income 
than his regular salary. 

Now he is toying 
with the thought of hir- 
ing several Boy Scouts 
who have mastered the 
craft of weaving, and 
setting up a depart- 
ment of baskets, mats, 
glass holders and rugs, 
made out of pine nee- 
dles, white oak strips, 
willow roots and reeds. 
There is a demand for 
those things. Why not 
produce them locally? 


The bulk of all furs 
caught in the United 


States are taken by 
farm boys who have 
recognized this rich 


harvest as a part of 
the farm income. Almost any Ameri- 
can woodland or stretch of creek is 
a source of fur. Raccoons, muskrats, 
weasels, opossums, minks—some of these 
animals are found in the backwoods of 
almost every farm in North America. 
One small farm family I know makes 
enough money each year to pay the taxes 
out of corn cob pipes with reed stems; 


walking sticks, whittled out during the 
long winter evenings, and gourd dip. 
pers for spring houses. 

Sitting on my desk, where I may look 
him in the eye every day, is a pine cone, 
It has two stems for legs, a long neck 
and a carved head that slants at a de. 
pressing angle. Some enterprising and 
imaginative individual constructed that 
original pine cone into a “worry bird,” 
sold it to a souvenir dealer, who resold 
it to a friend, who sent it to me with the 
instructions that I allow it to do all my 
worrying. The only situations it hasn't 
taken care of to date are my income tax, 
the gasoline shortage and the lack of 
red meat points. But someone made that 
“worry bird” pay off. 

Herbs and roots have long been a 
source of income for the farmer. Herbs 
were the only source of medicine known 
to primitive people. Some of them were 
almost miraculous in their curative pow. 
ers. Even today, in this highly complex 
world where we live, many of our reme- 
dies are still made out of such simple 
things as bark, buds, leaves and the 
fruits of trees. Ginseng is perhaps one of 
the best known herbs found in the Amer- 
ican woods. Before the war, the big mar- 
kets for ginseng were in the Far East, 
where the Chinese gave the plant its 
name—*jin-tsan,” meaning “shaped like 
a man.” Today the bulk of ginseng 
comes out of cultivated patches. Another 
important plant is yellowroot, or golden- 
seal, used for the cure of catarrhal trou- 
ble. Many of the medicinal companies 
offer a market for wild herbs of the 
woods. 

Not all rural families overlook this 


(Turn to page 624) 





In the mountain country of North Carolina John Jentschel, handi- 
craft artist, makes forest furniture for youngsters and oldsters, too 
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The New fige of S&amboo 


Paper-Making Process, Developed by Herty Foundation, Opens Up Interesting Possibilities 


“ay 


WE have just discovered a secret the 
Chinese knew centuries ago—how to 
make paper from bamboo. Or perhaps 
it is nearer the truth to say that we have 
found a way to improve the Oriental 
handcraft method and now can convert 
bamboo into paper by practical Ameri- 
can means. The process has been devel- 
oped at Savannah, Georgia, by the Herty 
Foundation Laboratories, where, it was 
recently disclosed, both high grade pa- 
per and newsprint can be made from 
giant timber bamboo. 

The importance of this is not imme- 
diately apparent since very little bamboo 
is grown in this country and our major 
sources, of supply—from China, Japan, 
India and the Philippines—were cut off 


Bamboo buildings, fences and ladders can be constructed at low cost. 


By PEARL EMERSON 


by the war. Nor is our stockpile large. 
Considerable bamboo may be found in 
Brazil but since this grows wild practi- 
cal harvesting has not been possible. 
Nevertheless, discovery of the new 
process opens the door to many interest- 
ing possibilities, and it may, in a small 
way, contribute to our critical paper sit- 
uation in the forseeable future. For 
bamboo, the Herty experiments revealed, 
has two fundamental advantages over 
pine for making wood pulp. It can be 
harvested annually without “forest” de- 
pletion, since new sprouts come up every 
spring and grow to full diameter and 
height in a few weeks and to marketable 
maturity of wood in eight to ten years. 
Also, bamboo does not soon deteriorate 
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after cutting, and can be stored nearly 
indefinitely. Pine generally must be used 


-for pulp-making within six months. 


These two conditions, along with the 
development of a practical pulping proc- 
ess, definitely hold promise, not only of 
supplementing our paper supply, but of 
the profitable growing of bamboo in the 
South. The latter, of course, faces many 
uncertainties, one of which is the extent 
bamboo trade is resumed after the war. 
Imported bamboo, valued at around $2,- 
000,000 for the five-year period preced- 
ing Pearl Harbor, has been fairly well 
standardized as to quality, kind and ap- 
pearance, and production prices have 
been rather low compared with produc- 
tion costs. The manufacture of bamboo 





In areas where a sufficient 


supply is available it has been effective in solving the problem of wartime building material shortages 
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paper in the South will depend a great 
deal on whether or not it can compete on 
a cost basis with pine. One large paper 
and pulp mill is already experimenting 
in this direction. 

The Herty experiments were made 
with dry or seasoned bamboo as well as 
with green cane, using soda, sulphite 
and sulphate processes. The sulphite 
process proved unsatisfactory, as the 
cane failed to reduce properly for pulp 
of high strength properties. Soda proc- 
essing produced better results, but 
strength tests were from twenty-five to 
thirty percent lower than in pulp pro- 
duced by the sulphate process. Green 
bamboo, it was found, cannot be pulped 
economically. 

Bamboo chips yield less pulp than 
pine, but because of their heaviness and 
smooth surface, pack better in the pulp 
digesters. As a result, they were found 


to produce as much pulp per digester as © 


is produced from pine wood. This pulp 
is of a good quality, and Herty officials 
are of the opinion that it holds fine pos- 
sibilities of cellulose production. One 
acre of giant timber bamboo, as grown 
at the Bamboo Gardens at Savannah, 
will yield around sever tons of air-dry 
pulp. However, only one-third of this 
should be harvested each year. This 
bamboo grows to a height ranging from 
thirty to seventy feet, with a diameter of 
from two to four inches. When green, 
some of the canes weigh as much as 
seventy pounds. 

The Bamboo Gardens, or officially, 
the Barbour Lathrop Plant Introduction 
Garden of the Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try, Soils and Agricultural Engineering, 





In the heart of the Barbour Lathrop Plant Introduction Garden 
near Savannah, from which materials for the Herty paper- 


making experiments came. 


The method for making wood- 


pulp from bamboo is like that used in making it from slash 
pine. (Left) Bamboo entering chipper at the Herty Laboratory 


U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, supplied the material 
for the Herty experiments. 
For a number of years this 
garden has been delving into 
the growth habits and char- 
acteristics of bamboo, of 
which more than fifty differ- 
ent varieties are growing 
there today. One of its im- 
portant functions is supply- 
ing experimental growers 
with both planting stock and 
data relating to bamboo 
growth and care. 

Bamboo can be grown 
successfully only where the 
winter minimum tempera 
tures are between five and 
twenty-five degrees above 
zero Fahrenheit. Warmer 
climates are injurious to the 
plants and colder climates 


destroy them. Bamboo requires a good 
supply of moisture during the growing 
season. Plantations today are found 
chiefly in the South, although a num- 
ber are growing successfully in Cali- 
fornia. 

As to growing habits, no other plant 
can match the peculiarities of bamboo. 
As soon as a shoot of a giant species 
breaks through the ground it begins to 
grow with remarkable rapidity — often 
a foot or more every twenty-four hours. 
In six weeks the plants reach full height, 
up to seventy feet. Flowering habits are 
also unique. Some species bloom an- 
nually, others at intervals of from thirty 
to sixty years. Another phenomenon is 
simultaneous flowering. If from division 
of the same seedlings, all plants—large 
or small—no matter where they are 
growing, put forth their blossoms the 
same year. When flowering is heavy, 
plants lose vitality and die. 
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The giant timber bamboo, most suit- 
able for paper production in this coun- 
try, resembles in its young stages many 
of our common grasses, the leaves being 
Jong and narrow and the stalks greenish 
and quite hard. It has creeping under- 
ground stems, or rhizomes, which spread 
from the parent plant in all directions. 
New buds develop on these and form 
new plants. Age is a prerequisite for a 
successful timber-bamboo grove. 

It is a mistake to attempt bamboo 
growing with an expectation of realizing 
quick profits, since a plantation of the 
species suitable for commercial purposes 
requires eight to ten years to produce 
culms large enough to market. Bamboo 










Single-span bamboo stringer bridges 
are used to transport heavy mobile 
equipment in war areas. (Right) 
Fighting troops find relaxation be- 
tween battles by fishing with bamboo 
poles, and ski troops have made ex- 
tensive use of ski poles made of 
bamboo for training purposes 


growing should be undertaken only by 
those who plan to use it on their own 
places or to supply existing local mar- 
kets. Initial plantings should be made 
on a purely experimental basis for the 
purpose of becoming acquainted with 
the habits and characteristics of the 
plant. The Department of Agriculture 
will help the prospective grower along 
by supplying young plants of kinds not 
already established in the nursery trade. 

Foreseeing the possible value of the 
growth of bamboo in the United States 
and the American tropics, considerable 
effort has been put forth in this direc- 
tion. The Division of Plant Exploration 
and Introduction of the. Department of 
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Agriculture has imported a sizable num- 
ber of species of Far Eastern bamboos 
to this hemisphere and has established 
them in several southern states in addi- 
tion to Puerto Rico, Honduras and the 
Canal Zone. The best growths have been 
attained in the states from Georgia to 
Louisiana, although it has been grown 
with a measure of success as far north 
as Washington, D. C. 

Bamboo in the United States will 
never become as intimately bound up in 
the life of the average person as it is in 
Asiatic countries. In Ceylon and many 
other oriental regions, for example, there 
is hardly a luxury or a necessity to 
which it does not contribute. The native’s 


hut is made entirely of bamboo from 
the framework to the thatches over his 
head. All furnishings, even to kitchen 
utensils, are bamboo. Pillows are stuffed 
with shavings. Young shoots constitute 
an important article of diet. For hunt- 
ing and fishing the native uses bamboo 
spears and for recreation he plays na- 
tive tunes on a bamboo flute. Irrigation 
pipes of hollow giant bamboo have pro- 
moted agriculture to an appreciable de- 
gree in dry areas. Other ways in which 
peoples of many countries have utilized 


bamboo are too numerous to relate but 
these indicate the versatility of the plant. 

Civilian uses in this country are nu- 
merous. Bamboo material has been used 
for light construction, countless house- 
hold and farm articles, fence posts, lad- 
ders, hayracks, furniture and props for 
garden and fruit crops. Clump bamboo, 
which has been used widely for land- 


scaping, provides excellent protection 


from summer sun and winter winds. 
One factor which has had an adverse 
effect on utilization of bamboo in this 
country, particularly for furniture man- 
ufacture, is that it frequently splits when 
kept for any length of time in steam- 
héated apartments. This also occurs in 
any climate where there are alternating 
wet and dry seasons. Splitting results 
from uneven moisture absorption. Bam- 
boo has soft, pithy inner tissues which 
readily absorb moisture, and compact 
outer tissues which are moisture-resis- 


tant. Thus, there is a strong tendency 
to split. Several remedies have been 
evolved. Designs carved in the outer 


surfaces lessen this tendency. Use of 
split bamboo is also helpful. 

Considering the many possibilities for 
bamboo utilization on American farms 
and elsewhere, the next decade or so 
should see a considerable increase in do- 
mestic plantings. Development is slow 
but once a grove reaches maturity it be- 
comes an asset of continuing value to 
the owner. Each development of a new 
use, such as paper making, will un- 
doubtedly stimulate interest and result 
in more extensive plantings. 
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IT WAS two weeks before Christ- 
mas when the district ranger and | 
left his station. The morning was 
cold and the skies overcast, threat- 
ening to pile more snow on the 
foot or more that already covered 
the floor of the forest and clung 
in little frozen clusters to the trees. 

Less than a mile down the road, while 
we were still nursing a cold motor, two 
trucks.blocked the way. One was loaded 
with Christmas trees and beside it, in a 
snow bank, two men were fighting. For 
a good minute we watched them trade 
awkward blows or charge each other 
like angry bulls. Then, as the shorter 
of the two went down in the snow, the 
ranger made what to me has remained a 
classic understatement. “It seems,” he 
said slowly, “that the Christmas tree 
men are having a disagreement.” 

It did not take long to get the story. 





No “racket” here — this tree was grown in the hills of New 
Hampshire and harvested legitimately for the Christmas trade 


The victor of this roadside brawl 
brushed the snow from his clothes and 
waved a hand at his adversary, standing 
sullenly to one side. “He stole my trees,” 
he explained. “See that red string 
around the butts? They’re my choice 
trees. I marked and piled them yester- 
day before I hauled a load to town. I 
saw them on his truck when I pulled 
over to let him pass.” 

The ranger looked at the accused man 
“What have you to say?” 





A truckload of Christmas trees consigned to a Denver dealer, cut 
on a national forest without impairing the value of the woods 
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“I’m not saying anything, bucko, un- 
til I get a lawyer;” was the sullen reply. 

“Were these trees cut on private 
land?” the ranger then asked. 

“You bet,” the taller man replied. 
“I’ve got my bill of sale right here.” 

“Then I'll help you get him to the 
sheriff's office,” the ranger said shortly. 

Christmas trees have become big busi- 
ness in the United States. And like 
other American ventures in which big 
money is to be made by hook or crook, 
the business of supplying the public 
their Christmas conifers has its lawless- 
ness and rackets. Undoubtedly the great 
majority of operators are honest bu - 
ness men, but the easy-money gentry op- 
erate in any way to get their cut. One 
of the jobs each fall and early winter in 
forest regions where Christmas trees are 
grown, whether on federal, state and 
private land, is to patrol the roads to 
protect the stands of young trees as well 
as to supervise their legal sale. 

Most of the schemes, dodges and rack- 
ets used by bootleggers a decade ago 
now are applied to Christmas trees. The 
trees are stolen from land of any status 
by sneaking in and cutting a small truck 
load. Or the racketeers operate boldly by 
forging a bill of sale for private trees; 
by stealing trees that can be cut quickly 
along roads; by hauling trees with a 
camouflage of firewood or fence posts 
on the top of a truck; by hijacking from 
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honest operators; by having a legal per- 
mit for trees, then using the permit to 
cover the trespass and transportation of 
trees stolen from adjoining lands. 

But the skullduggery in the woods is 
only half of the sordid story. There is 
another set of rackets waiting for the 
little trees when they reach the city. 

One Christmas tree operator, in busi- 
ness for the past fifteen years, has this 
to say: “Sure, I know there is a lot of 
stealing and dirty work in the woods. 
But often it’s even dirtier after we get 
the trees to market. In some cities the 
rackets are mixed up with politics to 
milk the operators. Remember, an op- 
erator has to have a city license or per- 
mit to sell his trees. He has to rent a 


A street scene in the National Capital—the Christmas tree market at Washington, where 


trees from private and government land, 
and had added the cost of cutting, trans- 
portation, rent, and other expense, the 
average cost was almost a dollar a foot. 
To make any money, as you can see, | 
had to sell a good five-foot tree for seven 
to eight dollars. Many of the ordinary 
trees will sell for only seventy-five cents 
a foot. Then suppose a carload of Doug- 
lasfirs is shipped in and offered for 
sale at twenty-five cents a foot—lI lose 
my shirt. And this happens. Some 
years I make money and other years | 
lose money. The market is never de- 
pendable, for it has never been regulated 
as to the number of trees to be offered 
for sale, nor the price. That’s why many 
Christmas tree operators call it a gam- 


Orleans, St. Louis and most other cities 
indicated an over-supply—wasted trees. 
Probably the crowning example of waste 
was in Fresno, California. This city, 
with a population of about 60,000, had 
an estimated 60,000 trees offered for 
sale on its markets, some 30,000 of 
which were not sold and had to be de- 
stroyed. 

Added to the unusually large number 
of white fir, red fir and Douglasfir cut 
in California, was an estimated 700,000 
Douglasfirs shipped in from Oregon and 
Washington. 

The growth of the Christmas tree 
business’ seems to be the result of such 
developments as increased population, 





average trees brought nearly a dollar a foot and especially fine ones considerably more 


lot or yard and he needs lights to op- 
erate at night. 

“Let’s say, for instance, that the city 
permit fee is five dollars. Well, it may 
cost you five hundred before it is issued. 
Of course, if you know the right city 
officials or have a friend with strong po- 
litical influence you can get a permit at 
the regular fee. Then in some places 
the big operators will have the market 
so tied up that you are not allowed to 
bring trees inside the city limits unless 
they are consigned to one of these op- 
erators. 

“But suppose you do get a permit. 
Then you must have a lot or yard to sell 
from and the rent on this will be any 
amount the owner can make you pay. 
He knows, you see, that you must have 
It. 

“Last year, after I had paid for my 
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ble and a racket instead of a business.” 

The fall and winter of 1943 saw the 
greatest activity in Christmas trees in 
history. Everyone believed that big 
and quick money could be made. This 
included many thousands of operators 
who had never sold a tree before. Many 
believed that with so much money in the 
hands of the people the price would be 
high and the demand great. The result 
was a tragic over-supply—a waste of 
millons of young trees that had to be 
burned to clear the lots. Most operators 
lost money. A great number went 
broke. It was a fiasco. 

In Chicago, where normally there are 
3,000 Christmas tree operators, there 
were 15,000 last year. Almost as many 
trees were burned as were sold. In Los 
Angeles there were 1,000,000 surplus 
trees. Reports from New York, New 
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larger urban centers, better trucks in 
which to transport large numbers of 
trees and more and better roads in pre- 
viously untapped back country. In 1943 
there were probably more than 20,000,- 
000 young trees cut and offered for sale. 
This meant a business of approximately 
$10,000,000. 

Christmas trees are cut wherever the 
various species used are to be found. 
This includes large areas in the United 
States. The bulk, however, are shipped 
from Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, New York, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Washington, Ore- 
gon, California and Montana. All large 
cities are major markets, with New York 
leading all others. About 400 carloads of 
trees are sold in this market annually— 
around 250 of which are brought in 
from Canada. Before the war, Canada 
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Trees properly and moderately cut improve rather than harm the for- 





ests, and they come from all over the country where the favorite 
varieties grow. Above, bundling Douglasfirs in a Montana forest and, 
below, hauling a load of 6,500 three-foot black spruce in Minnesota 


was exporting 4,000,000 trees each year 
to this country. 

Also before the war, Christmas tree 
operators in the United States were ship- 
ping trees to dealers in South America, 
Hawaii, Manila, Singapore, the West In- 
dies, China and to any odd corner of the 
earth where there were Americans, Brit- 
ish, or Europeans. 

More than a score of species of small 
evergreens are used as Christmas trees. 
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Each region has its favorite, depending 
upon the species which grows conve- 
niently at hand or which have been 
shipped in long enough for the people to 
become accustomed to them. ‘These in- 
clude the different species of spruce, fir, 
cedar and balsam. In some areas even 
hemlock and pine are used. So the kind 
of tree sold in each area depends on what 
is available; the price depends on sup- 
ply and demand, the distance shipped 


and species of tree. 

As an example, compare the Douglas. 
fir and white fir. The Douglas reseeds 
easily wherever conditions are favorable, 
and a large number of young trees grow 
to an acre. They are limber and plia. 
ble, which makes them easy to cut and 
handle. Also, they can be bundled and 
piled on a truck or into a boxcar bundle 
on bundle, or stacked loose one on the 
other like boards until 2,000 to 5,000 are 
pressed into a railroad car. White fir, 
however, is stiff, heavy and hard to han. 
dle. This increases labor costs. Only 
500 to 1,000 can be shipped in a _rail- 
road car. The stumpage—in the forest 
cost—is more, so they necessarily must 
sell for a greater price. 

There are many specialties in the 
Christmas tree business, such as furnish- 
ing greenery — fir and spruce boughs, 
holly wreaths or toyon berries. There 
are also operators who serve only a se- 
lect clientele, providing large and per- 
fect trees, trimmed and set in appro- 
priate backgrounds, to banks, clubs, 
lodges and wealthy homes for a fee of 


from $25 to $500. 


A question which naturally arises 
when considering Christmas trees is the 
supply for future Christmases. Will 
there be enough trees to cut one for each 
home each year? Men in a position to 
answer this question are reluctant to 
speculate. A few facts, however, are ob- 
vious. Such waste as occurred last year 
cannot continue. Man-caused forest fires 
must be prevented in areas producing 
timber and Christmas trees. Lightning 
fires must be held to the smallest pos- 
sible acreage. And, as our supply of 
timber becomes smaller, fewer Christ- 
mas trees will be cut from lumber-pro- 
ducing land. The more depleted the 
stock of young trees on private timber 
lands—many timber land owners who 
are growing lumber trees will not sell 
Christmas trees at all—the smaller the 
number of good trees on the market. 
Thus the public will be forced to revise 
its opinion of an acceptable tree—and 
pay a greater price for even a poor one. 

There is undoubtedly a bright future 
for the Christmas tree farms in the 
United States wherever desirable and 
fast growing trees can be grown. Dis- 
tance from the large markets is no longer 
very important and competition for trees 
cut from wild lands will decline. 

But the important thing in the future 
of the Christmas tree business is to 
establish order and direction by either 
workable state laws or a flexible federal 
law to fix the number of trees to be cut 
annually and operational details. Until 
there is regulation and a means of sta- 
bilizing prices, much of the Christmas 
tree business will continue as a gamble, 
a racket and a waste. 
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MANY men have written in tribute to 
the beauty of our evergreen forests; of 
their stately trunks, the rich green fo- 
liage, the varied pattern of the brown- 
needled floor mottled with colonies of 
lady slippers, pale-white Canada may- 
flowers, blue-berried Clintonias, or vari- 
egated-leaved pipsissewas. Many men, 
too, have voiced homage to the utility of 
these evergreens—their value for pulp, 
for lumber and fuel, as savers of soil, 
conservers of moisture, protectors of 
watersheds and wildlife. But few have 
expressed veneration for the tiny seeds 
from which all this splendor and useful- 
ness came forth. 

Yet scarcer still-are they who have 
honored the cones of the evergreens— 
those wind-tossed wombs wherein the 
tiny seeds were nurtured through the 
perilous period: of conception to birth. 
Yes, rarely is eulogized the memory of 
these cones, examples of sacrificial 





The author helps Bob and Eddie Downey treat their assorted evergreen cones 


CONES OF 


motherhood which in death and deteri- 
oration add fertility to the soil that their 
offspring may better thrive to serve the 
world. Surely such service warrants a 
more fitting end than to lie on the dark 
forest floor, unnoticed by passing wan- 
derers or woodsfolk. 

A fitting burial, in a blaze of color- 
ful splendor, is one method by which 
this homage may be achieved. Cones, 
treated with colored flame-producing 
chemicals, to toss on the open fire— 
colored flames, to delight the youngsters 
as the tinted flames spring to life, intensi- 
fy, and slowly fade away. They fascinate 
the old folks, too, who will see more in 
this chromatic display than a mere pag- 
eantry of color, and will liken the rise 
and fall of the brilliant hues to the prog- 
ress of life from birth to approaching 
eternity. 

This exhibition of color is obtained by 
fixing inexpensive chemicals to the 


with chemicals so they will burn in splendor in the Christmas fireplace 
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COLOR FOR CHRISTMAS 


By HARRY WILLIAM DENGLER 


cones. Many of these may be obtained 
in the form of crude salts from the cor- 
ner drugstore, while others may be pro- 
cured from local paint or chemical sup- 
ply shops. A few might be unobtain- 
able at the present time. Only a few of 
the chemical salts in the following list 
are needed, however; select three or four 
in the preferred colors which may be 
purchased most cheaply. 


A list of the chemicals used for treat- 
ing cones and the color flames they pro- 
duce follow: Reddish flames, strontium 
chloride; green flames, borax, boric acid 
and barium chloride; purple flames, 
lithium chloride; yellow flames, sodium 
chloride (common salt) ; orange flames, 
calcium chloride; blue flames, copper 
oxide; lavender flames, potassium chlo- 
ride; and greenish blue to purple flames, 
copper sulphate and copper chloride. 

The cones of any of the pines, spruces, 
or firs may be treated to produce these 
colored flames, although the smaller 
cones burn rather rapidly. The cones 
will preserve their natural brown color 
and be more attractive if cut from the 
tree immediately after the seeds have 
fallen out. They should be stored in a 
cool dry place until needed, to retain 
their golden color. 


Cones may frequently be cut from 
low-growing ornamentals or from the 
tops of evergreens felled in logging op- 
erations. Fallen cones, if not too old 
and deteriorated, may be used if fresh 
ones are not available. Well dried husks 
of nuts may also be treated by the meth- 
od with good results. If neither husks 
nor cones are obtainable, try treating 
small sticks of firewood or mold small 
balls of sawdust mixed with the chem- 
icals, 

The chemical salts should be ground 
or pulverized as finely as possible and 
the cones must be thoroughly dry. Quick 
drying varnish or shellac, melted paraf- 
fin wax, discarded wax covers from jars 
of home preserves, or ends of burned 
candles may be used to fix the chemicals 
to the cones. 
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Thoroughly mix 
four to six ounces 
of the various 
chemical salts with 
about a_half-pint 
of varnish, shellac, 
or a half pound of 
wax. This will pro- 
duce sufficient liq- 
uid to treat about 
a bushel of cones. 
The proportions 
may be altered to 
suit the tastes of 
the worker. 

Melt the wax in 
whatever old con- 
tainer may be han- 
dy—old pots, jars, 
or tin cans are sat- 
isfactory. Melt it 
directly over low 
heat; avoid boil- 
ing to prevent 
splattering or bub- 
bling over. A good 
idea is to melt the 
wax by placing the 
container in a larger vessel containing 
water hot enough to keep the wax uni- 
formly melted. Now stir the chemical 
into the liquid, reheating occasionally 
to keep the wax in a workable condition. 

Several methods may be used to ap- 
ply the mixture of chemicals and shellac, 
varnish, or wax to the cones. Where a 
small number are to be treated, the 
liquids may be conveniently painted on 
with small brushes. The liquid wax will 
quickly harden and not re-melt at ordi- 
nary temperatures. This is recommended 
if children are to do the work. 

Or, an old whisk broom or some simi- 
lar stiff brush may be used to sprinkle 
the chemical mixtures on the cones. 
Spread several layers of cones on a floor 
well covered with old papers and sprin- 
kle with the brush. Turn the cones over 
once or twice to secure a uniform ap- 
plication of the chemicals. The cones 
may also be placed in paper-lined con- 
tainers and sprinkled in this fashion—a 
bushel basket or large crate will do. 





Enjoying the fruits of their labor—the author with Eddie and “Spot” watch 
the brilliantly colored flames as the cones they have just treated burn brightly 


If larger quantities are to be treated 
it should be possible to spray the liquids 
on the cones with a small inexpensive in- 
sect sprayer of the plunger type. This 
might occasion some adjustment of the 
sprayer parts and necessitate experimen- 
tation to obtain maximum operating ef- 
ficiency. Once this is achieved, however, 
it should be possible to treat a large 
number of cones in little time. 

Save all the paper on which the chem- 
icals have been sprayed, splashed, or 
sprinkled. Add more of the solutions 
if there are some remaining. Twist 
these up into wads and save for the fire. 
Or moisten the papers slightly and tight- 
ly pack into spheres the size of a base- 
ball. Dry these for the fire also. 

Interesting color effects may be pro- 
duced by mixing different chemicals to- 
gether before treating the cones. Care 
should be exercised, however, that the 
lighter tints are not faded out by a mix- 
ture containing too great a proportion 
of chemicals producing darker hues. 


Youngsters like 
their cones to be 
one individual 
color. This affords 
them the delightful 
game of guessing 
what color will be 
produced by the 
next cone to be 
tossed on the fire. 
The winner of 
each play in this 
fireside contest is 
awarded the privi- 
lege of throwing 
the next one on 
the fire. 

Another _ varia- 
tion in applying 
the chemicals is to 
dye the varnish, 
shellac or wax the 
color of the flame 
each chemical is 
to produce. Thus 
cones which are to 
exhibit red flames 
would be_ tinged 
with red while those which are to dis- 
play blue would be colored blue. Obvi- 
ously, this would only work well where 
the cones were to produce single-colored 
flames. Vegetable dyes work very nice- 
ly in this method. 

If colored candles or stubs are used 
they may be kept separate and mixed 
with the corresponding color-producing 
chemical. It may be necessary, however, 
to add some dye to the wax to intensify 
the colors. Cones colored in this fash- 
ion are unusually attractive. 

The treated cones make nice Christ- 
mas gifts for owners of open fireplaces. 
They may be attractively packaged in 
used open-mesh onion, cabbage, or ap- 
ple sacks obtainable at any grocery store. 
Dye the sacks to obliterate objectionable 
advertising. Home-made, colored cheese- 
cloth bags, or painted or dyed berry, 
grape or half-bushel baskets containing 
treated cones also make welcome gifts— 
wrapped in cellophane and tied with 
gaily-colored ribbons. 





Thus dimensional: 


Standing, ceiling-tall, 





Strange, that Christmas trees should be 
In mansions on an avenue 


Then slowly shrink through suburbs 
Till they have dwindled down 

To none, in poverty’s dull street, 
The outer fringe of town. 


GREEN ENIGMA 


Strange—isn’t it?—wealth always adds 
Abundance to its store, 

The while subtraction is the sum 

Of those who need it more. 

Cry, “Wassail!” then to Christmas trees 
With laden, shimmery boughs, 

And equal joy in every heart, 

Whatever size the house. 


—Ethel Romig Fuller 
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HEN post-war planning is converted into 

ACTION, much will depend on the equipment 
you have for the big jobs ahead. Power and trac- 
tion will be most important. 


For ordinary jobs of earth moving, bulldozing 
and hauling, any equipment may suffice, but when 
the going is tough and competition is keen, the 
advantage is with the contractor who is equipped 
with Cletrac power and traction. 


There is a good reason why the use of the Cletrac 
Tru-Traction principle of power on both tracks at 
all times has been applied to all high-speed full 
tracklaying military vehicles. The effectiveness of 
this principle (Controlled Differential Steering) 
has been proved over and over again, in mud and 
muck, over rocks and hills, the world over. This 
Tru-Traction principle is exclusively a Cletrac de- 
velopment and used solely in Cletrac Tractors for 
more than 25 years. It is a principle that will earn 


The OLIVER Corporation 


(Successor to The Cleveland Tractor Company) 
19300 EUCLID AVENUE, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


MORE Traction 


FASTER Work 
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dividends for contractors whose profits depend 
upon power, traction, and economy of operation. 


Prepare now for postwar needs. Write today for 
complete information about Cletrac Tractors, 
including the new booklet “In War and Peace 
Cletracs Do the World’s Work.” 





AVAILABLE for Essential Civilian Use 


While Cletrac is still producing to meet the 
demands of war with a large part of its standard 
tractor production required to meet present 
military contracts, over-all production of Cletracs 
is sufficiently large so that a substantial number 
of Cletracs are being released for essential civilian 
use. These tractors are allocated according to 
government regulations. Your Cletrac dealer will 
gladly assist you in making application for a new 
Cletrac if you can qualify as an essential user. 











Write for booklet “in War and Peace 
Cletracs Do the World’s Work” 
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Around the States... 


Jack Miner Dies 


The recent death of Jack Miner, one 
of the world’s leading naturalists, at 
Kingsville, Oniario, has ended the career 
of Canada’s best known private citizen. 

Born April 10, 1865, at Dover Centre, 
Ohio, he spent his childhood studying 
wildlife, scorning school—which he at- 
tended little more than three months— 
preferring to receive his education 
through the creatures of the woods. 
When he was thirteen years old his fam- 
ily moved to Canada. It was here that, 
in 1904, he conceived the idea of turn- 





Jack Miner 


ing his ponds, caused by the excavation 
of clay, into places of safety for water- 
fowl. Thus began the long career of 
wildlife conservation that won him ac- 
claim throughout the world. 

Jack Miner’s Bird Sanctuary has been 
visited by literally thousands of people— 
including many of the most famous. A 
few years ago a group of his friends 
established the Jack Miner Migratory 
Bird Foundation, a philanthropic trust, 
tax exempt, from which the annual in- 
terest will perpetuate the Bird Sanctuary. 

Most of Jack Miner’s work was along 
the lines of conservation, education and 
research. During the past twenty-five 
years he lectured before thousands of 
audiences throughout the United States 
and Canada. His written articles have 
appeared in most of the outstanding 
journals of America. He was actively 
associated with numerous leagues and 


associations organized for the purpose 
of conservation and education, includ- 
ing The American Forestry Association. 


Forestry in Louisiana 


For the combined purposes of bring- 
ing about better fire protection and in- 
creased forestry education, Louisiana 
took two forward legislative steps in the 
November election. First of these was 
an amendment to the State Constitution 
providing that the practice of Forestry 
be placed under a Louisiana Forestry 
Commission consisting of seven mem- 
bers. The amendment stipulates that two 
of these shall own or operate timber- 
lands; one shall be a farmer interested 
in reforestation, one shall own or op- 
erate a pulp and paper mill, and one 
shall own or operate a timber treating 
plant or veneer mill. These five who 
must qualify by profession are appoint- 
ed by the Governor. No members of 
the Commission are to receive compen- 
sation beyond actual ‘expenses. 

In addition, this amendment provides 
that the Louisiana Forestry Commission 
shall have its main office in the Capitol 
at Baton Rouge, more centrally located 
in the forest area, and providing closer 
contact with other State departments. 

The second forward step was an 
amendment to the constitution passed by 
the voters which provides that govern- 
ing authorities in respective parishes are 
authorized to appropriate from the gen- 
eral fund and levy annually an acreage 
tax not in excess of two cents an acre 
on forest lands and cut-over potential 
forest lands in the parish. Taxes thus 
collected are to be remitted to the Lou- 
isiana Forestry Commission and ear- 
marked for forestry. 

The new law also provided for a Par- 
ish Forestry Board of three members 
consisting of a representative of the for- 
est products industry, a representative 
of the Parish landowners and the state 
forester or his agent. 

The effect of these two amendments 
is the placing of Louisiana’s more than 
sixteen million acres of forest land un- 
der the supervision of men who have 
spent their lives in the forest products 
industry. Placing the responsibility of 
determining forestry practices on the 
Parish Forestry Boards will stimulate 
local interest and increase individual 
cooperation. 


McGinnies Heads Rocky Mountain 
Station 

Appointment of Dr. William G. Me- 
Ginnies, for the past two years in charge 
of research and land selection for the 


Guayule Emergency Rubber Project at 
Salinas, California, as director of the 
Rocky Mountain Forest and Range Ex. 
periment Station at Fort Collins, Colo- 
rado, has been announced by the U. S. 
Forest Service. He succeeds Charles A. 
Connaughton, recently named director 
of the Southern Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion at New Orleans. 

Dr. McGinnies, a native of Colorado, is 
a graduate of the University of Arizona 
and took his Ph.D. in ecology at the 
University of Chicago. He started his 
Forest Service career as a forest guard 
on the Roosevelt and Pike National for- 
ests in 1917. Later he served as range 
investigator in Arizona, and on range 
studies in Montana. 

In 1926 he resigned from the Forest 
Service to accept a position as range 
specialist at the University of Arizona. 
Within several years he became head of 
the departments of range management 
in both the university and the agricul- 





William G. McGinnies 


tural experiment station. In 1935 he 
was named assistant regional director in 
the Soil Conservation Service. In 1938 
Dr. McGinnies returned to the Forest 
Service as forest ecologist in charge of 
range research at the Southwestern For- 
est and Range Experiment Station in 
Tucson, Arizona. 


Christmas Tree Production for 1944 
Labor shortages and marketing and 
distribution problems are not expected 
seriously to affect the supply of Christ- 
mas trees available this year, according 
to the U. S. Forest Service. As in pre- 
vious years, the bulk of the supply will 
be harvested from private land. Although 
California and the Pacific Northwest 
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HEN the final blow of this war has been struck 

\ \ and Victory won, American Industry will turn 

to the manufacture of amazing new Homes, Planes, 

Automobiles, Radio and Television sets, Refrigera- 

tors, Washing Machines and thousands of other 

peacetime marvels which to Americans are not lux- 
uries but necessities of everyday life. 

When that BETTER DAY comes, industrial- 
ists will find in North Carolina those factors which 
make for the most efficient and profitable operation. 
North Carolina offers special advantages to those 
interested in mineral, chemical, plastic, woodwork- 
ing and plywood, textiles, food processing and ce- 
ramic fields. 

Here, workers are 99% na- 
tive-born . . . willing, efficient, 
intelligent, cooperative. The 
supply is ample. 





Raw material resources are vast. Hydro-electric 
power is plentiful. 

North Carolina’s strategic location—outside the 
congested areas, yet close to major centers—affords 
economical production plus efficient distribution. 
Production costs are further reduced by the year- 
round mild climate. Living conditions are ideal: 
Healthful climate... abundant outdoor recreational 
facilities. 

North Carolina is in sound financial position. 
The tax structure appeals to all types of business 
men. North Carolina invites postwar industrial plan- 
ners to write today for specific information, engi- 
neered to your field. Address, Commerce and Industry 
Division, 3299 Department of Conservation and 
Development, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
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“A good crosscut? 
It's one with teeth that 
take a strong, sharp 
point and hold it. It's 
one that runs free and 
easy in the cut with- 
out binding or stick- 
ing. It's a saw that 
lets a man do a 
day's work with 

YA less work. To me, 
such a saw has 
always meant 


F an Atkins.” 


a, 


Z 


What a cutter 
knows as easy 
running and 
edge-holding 
teeth, Atkins builds 
into saws through 
segment grinding, ) 
accurate pattern and S, 
set of teeth in a blade 
of tough “Silver Steel.” 2 
The Atkins Crosscut Saw 
Catalog lists all types and e 
sizes. Write for it today. 
E. C. ATKINS AND COMPANY 
413 S. Illinois Street 


Indianapolis 9, Indiana 
Agents or Dealers in All Principal Cities 








ah 
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fowl, 
control of injurious birds, marsh ecol- 


states expect a slight reduction in the 
number of trees available, Montana, 
where millions are harvested annually, 
is counting on shipments as large as in 
1943. 

Minnesota expects to produce about 
2,500,000 trees this year; Maine, Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire expect to har- 
vest as many as last year; Pennsylvania 
expects a slight reduction while New 
York’s production will not be likely to 
equal more than half that of last year. 

In previous years about one-half of 
the 10,000,000 to 15,000,000 Christmas 
trees used in the United States have 


Ellis Heads Southern 


B. R. ELLIS, secretary-manager of the 
Southern Cypress Association and until 
recently head of the Priorities Division 
of the Lumber and Timber Products 
War Committee in the offices of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, has been elected new secretary- 
manager of the Southern Hardwood 
Producers, Inc. 

Mr. Ellis, who will assume his new 


To Make State 


THE Society of American Foresters has 
announced a survey of state forestry ad- 
ministration, to be made jointly with 
the Charles Lathrop Pack Forestry 
Foundation. Its purpose is to define and 
establish standards necessary for the effi- 
cient administration of the forest re- 
sources within a state, and to make rec- 
ommendations as to how these standards 
may be met. 

According to Henry Clepper, secre- 
tary of the Society: “The project is not 
an investigation. Its guiding principle 
is service. It is designed to help those 
states which desire assistance by pro- 
viding them with an objective, indepen- 
dent, professional analysis of their prob- 
lems; and to submit recommendations as 
to how those problems might be solved 
within each state’s constitutional and 
financial limitations. 

“It is neither contemplated nor neces- 


come from Montana, Idaho, Oregon and 
Washington. The balance were from 
the Lake States, New England States and 
Canada. The latter shipped 5,000,000 
in 1943—about the same number as in 
the past five years. 

Transportation facilities available for 
shipment of trees this year will be con- 
fined to “rough freight, plain box or 
automobile box cars.” 

The Forest Service discourages tran- 
sient vendors from entering into the 
trade in such large numbers as last year. 
This practice resulted in an oversupply 
and the sacrifice of many trees. 


Hardwood Producers 


duties later this year, has been a life- 
long lumberman associated with manu- 
facturing, inspecting, distributing, and 
trade association work. His home is in 
Augusta, Georgia, although he has been 
located for nearly two years in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in connection with his 
efforts to secure machinery and equip- 
ment for the lumber manufacturing in- 
dustry. 


Forestry Survey 


sary that the project be carried on in all 
the states. Preferably, it should be 
launched in carefully selected states 
where it promises to be of greatest as- 
sistance. It is estimated that from three 
to four months will be required for each 
state, although a longer period may be 
necessary in certain instances. The 
funds provided—up to $25,000 allocated 
by the Charles Lathrop Pack Forestry 
Foundation—should enable studies in 
from ten to fifteen states. 

“In every instance the study will be 
discussed in advance with the governor 
of the state; and under no circumstances 
will a survey be undertaken without an 
invitation from the governor.” 

Alfred B. Hastings, for the past twen- 
ty-three years engaged in forestry work, 
mostly in the Division of State Forestry 
for the U. S. Forest Service, has been 
chosen to direct the project. 


Cottam Fish and Wildlife Research Chief 


THE appointment of Dr. Clarence Cot- 
tam as chief of the Division of Wildlife 
Research, U. S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, has been announced. He succeeds 
Dr. William B. Bell who retired on Au- 
gust 1. 

Dr. Cottam has been associated with 
the Service and its predecessor agencies 
as a biologist since 1929. From that 
time his biological assignments have 
covered intensive laboratory work in 
economic ornithology and mammalogy, 
field research on management of water- 
upland game, depredations and 


ogy, refuge management, and the coordi- 
nation of wildlife conservation with oth- 
er land and water uses. In September, 
1934, he became a senior biologist and 
was placed in charge of a section de- 
voted to research on economic wildlife 
problems in the Division of Wildlife Re- 
search. In 1944 he was appointed to a 
new position as assistant to the director. 

As chief of the Division of Wildlife 
Research, Dr. Cottam’s headquarters 
will continue to be in Chicago at the 
central office of the Fish and Wildlife 


Service. 
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Sawdust Commandos 


Deep in the forests of France, un- 
known to the rest of the Army, a com- 
pany of soldiers is working to provide 
the lumber, pilings, railway ties and 
other wood construction materials re- 
quired by combat engineer battalions at 
the front. Calling themselves the “Saw- 
dust Commandos,” these black-booted 
boys, members of an engineer forestry 
company, are one of very few in the 
world. 

Organized in Louisiana, the unit re- 
ceived intensive training in the big pine 
and fir country of the West. At Dead 
Indian Creek Camp, Oregon, a portable 
mill was set up and operated to teach 
these embryo forestry engineers the nec- 
essary fundamentals. The knowledge 
gained there is now being put into use 
in the Scotch pine forests in France. 

Originally built around a nucleus of 
veteran lumbermen and foresters, the 
unit has been developed to a group of 
highly trained specialists who can set up 
portable sawmills and produce lumber 
on a twenty-four-hour-a-day basis. To 
save time in transporting the lumber, 
timber is milled at points as close to 
the front as is possible. The commander 
is First Lieutenant Maurice C. Reeves, of 
Edwardsport, Ind., formerly with the In- 
diana State Department of Conservation. 


North American Wildlife Conference 
Plans have been completed for the 


tenth North American Wildlife Confer- 
ence to be held at the Pennsylvania Ho- 
tel, New York City, February 26, 27 
and 28. Although officially designated 
as the tenth annual conference, it will be 
a continuation of the old American 
Game Conferences and will actually be 
the thirty-first consecutive meeting. 

Six technical sessions will cover the 
following subjects: Forest lands and 
wildlife; croplands and wildlife; range 
lands and wildlife; recent develop- 
ments in wildlife research; marshes, wa- 
ters and wildlife and parks; refuges, 
urban lands and wildlife. 

The purpose of the conference will be 
to make available to all interested per- 
sons knowledge gained through experi- 
ence and research in wildlife conserva- 
tion. Each technical session will provide 
for presentation of six fifteen-minute 
papers, with time for discussion. Fa- 
cilities for exhibits or projection of 
slides or movies will not be available as 
in previous years but authors submit- 
ting papers may bring their own. 

General sessions of the Conference 
will be devoted to topics of wide general 
interest. At these administrators and 
others wi!l be permitted to present their 
problems to the group for solution by 
technicians. These findings will be pre- 
sented by scientists in the technical 
sessions which follow. 


The medal that made the 





2 “WHY,” HE SAID, “‘because knocking 
e down kraut crates sorta reminds me 
of duck hunting. I’ve got the sweetest- 
handling shotgun—same model the Army 


3 “GOSH, HOW I WISH I was back 
e home and it was hunting season 
right now! I’d take that 31 and a box of 


4 “BOY, THAT MARSH is a combination 
e tourist camp and convention hall for 
ducks! Millions of ’em—and all fiyin’ 
around every once in awhile just for the 
exercise.”’ “‘I’m a duck hunter too,”’ I told 


sergeant homesick 


SERGEANT GUNNER CASSIDY looked 
/, at his brand-new medal and 
sighed. ‘‘Well,’’ he said, ‘‘I guess 
now I’m officially a hot shot or a 
hero or something —being as how 
the citation says I’ve knocked 
down a hatful of jerries. But gosh 
—instead of busting my chest 
buttons I get homesick.” “‘How 
come?” I asked. 


issued us for skeet shooting in gunnery 
school. It’s a Remington Model 31, the 
gun with the ball-bearing action! When I 
think of ducks and that gun... 


long-range Remington Express shells 
(what a combination that is!) and head 
for a certain marsh I know... 


him. “Look,” he said, “if we ring up 
enough missions on the record so that 
maybe we can get home next hunting 
season, suppose we—”’ “It’s a date!”’ I 
said. (And it was—a swell one!) 





Remington has produced vast quantities of 


military supplies. And soon—we hope—we will 
once more be able to furnish sportsmen with 
Remington shotguns and rifles, Remington 
Express and Shur Shot shells, Remington Hi- 
Speed 22’s with Kleanbore priming, and Rem- 
ington big game cartridges with Core-Lokt 
bullets. Remington Arms Company, Inc., Bridge- 


port, Conn. 


NEW! Looking to- 
ward the day when 
we can supply es- 
sential civilian am- 
munition, we’ ve de- 
signed new, easier- 
to-recognize pack- 
ages for two of your 
old Remington 
friends. 





Express, Shur Shot, Hi-Speed, and Kleanbore are Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.; 
Core-Lokt is a trade mark of Remington Arms Co., Irs. 
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A few cases still available! 


Book Matches in Four Colors -- 
With A Fire Prevention Warning! 
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PREVENT FOREST FIRES 
SPREAD the mes- 


A match has a Head lots (2,500 books) 
sage of Forest Fire but can’t Think - at $12.50 a case — 
Prevention by dis- Yeu Can - Free Delivery on 3 
tributing these color- BE SURE or more cases. Ex- 


ful and useful Book 
Matches — and at 
the same time have 
the advantage of 
your own imprint 
on each match book. 
Give them to your 
customers and friends and ar- 
range for their distribution 
among local drug, tobacco and 
sporting goods stores. 

THESE useful matches with your 
own imprint available in case 


YOUR MATCH IS OUT 


Cover Design by 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 
919 17th St., N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


press collect on less 
than 3 cases. State 
Tax added in the 
following states: 
Iowa 2%, Califor- 
nia 216%, Michi- 
gan, 3%, Ohio 3%, 
Missouri 2%. 

IDEAL for all companies, asso- 
ciations and individuals who de- 
sire to promote a forceful and 
practical message in the interest 
of Forest Fire Prevention. 











INSIDE COVER 


FILL IN, TEAR OUT, AND MAIL 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
919 17th Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Please enter our order for _____ cases of Forest Fire Prevention 


Book Matches. [] Check enclosed. [] Bill us. [] Send samples by return 


mail. ' 


IMPRINT SHOULD READ: 








SHIP TO: 


NAME 





STREET ADDRESS 


City ‘ : STATE. 























NEW BOOKS 


CAMOUFLAGE WiTH PLanriNG, by Ralph 
Rodney Root. Published by Ralph 
Fletcher Seymour, The Alderbrink 
Press, Chicago, Illinois. 79 pages, il. 
lustrated. Price $1.50. 


An authoritative treatise on landscape 
camouflage, covering modern protective 
methods of defense by the use of trees 
and other plant material, based on leaf 
color. A book of special interest to de- 
fense authorities as well as to nursery- 
men and landscape -architects. 








Our Livinc Wor.p, by Carroll Lane 
Fenton. Published by Doubleday, 
Doran and Company, Inc. Garden 
City, New York. 312 pages, illus- 
trated. Price $4.50. 


Simply presented this is a dramatic 
and engrossing story of all living things. 
One chapter title, “From Jelly to Giants” 
is descriptive of its contents. It goes 
back two billion years ago to the 
origin of life when minute forms devel- 
oped and became the countless living 
creatures on the earth today. 

A companion to OuR AMAZING EARTH 
by the same author, this book does for 
biology what that volume did for geol- 
ogy—it lifts science from the classroom 
and presents facts clearly and simply. 


Tue Jack Tates, collected by Richard 
Chase. Published by Houghton Mif- 
flin Company, Boston, Massachusetts. 
202 pages, illustrated. Price $2.50. 


Told in the vernacular of the North 
Carolina mountaineer, this is a collection 
of tall tales about Jack, intended for 
children but with strong imaginative 
appeal for grown-ups. Jack—the same 
little boy who climbed the beanstalk— 
is the hero of eighteen enchanting little 
tales in which he successfully defies rob- 
bers and black cats, rescues a king’s 
daughter, talks with the West Wind and 
captures unicorns and lions. Most of 
the stories are new to us but many of 
them are ageless. The author failed to 
learn their source from the North Caro- 
lina mountaineers but he traced them 
back three generations and it is likely 
they came over from England with our 
earliest settlers. Ideal for children or 
adult folklore enthusiasts. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY INDIANS, by Fran- 
ces Cooke Macgregor. Published by 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 127 
pages, illustrated. Price $3.00. 


This is the factual story of American 
Indians today—the so-called “vanishing 
race”—which, the author points out, 
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quoting vital statistics, has no vestige of 
truth. Her interesting text, realistically 
presenting a cross-section of contempo- 
rary Indian life, is made the more im- 
pressive by her graphic photography. 


REPRODUCTIVE HABITs OF DOUGLAS-FIR, 
by Leo A. Isaac. Published for the 
U. S. Forest Service by the Charles 
Lathrop Pack Forestry Foundation, 
Washington, D. C. Illus. 107 pages. 


This is an authoritative field manual 
on growing new crops of Douglas-fir in 
the highly productive Douglas-fir region 
of western Oregon, Washington and 
southern British Columbia. It is based 
on knowledge accumulated through thir- 
ty years of experience in technical for- 
est management on the national forests 
and nearly twenty years of research by 
the author and his associates of the Pa- 
cific Northwest Forest and Range Ex- 
periment Station. It discusses logging 
and slash burning in respect to leaving 
an adequate seed source for restocking 
logged-over land; the seeding habits of 
Douglas-fir, and the relation of climate, 
soil, grazing, vegetative cover and tim- 
ber overstory to successful regenera- 
tion. Most Douglas-fir seed is shown to 
germinate or decay within a year. Seed 
tree losses are high; if eight per acre are 
left, enough should survive to reseed cut- 
over land in a six- to ten-year period. 
Reseeding can also be accomplished by 
staggered settings that leave no part of 
the area farther than a quarter-mile 
from a seed source. It is a timely com- 
pendium of information on Douglas-fir 
reproductive habits. ; 


TRAINING MANUAL FOR SMOKECHASERS, 
LOOKOUTS AND SUPPRESSION CREWS, 
by N. S. Rogers, State Forester, John 
B. Woods, Jr., and others of the Ore- 
gon State Forestry Department staff. 


Bulletin No. 9. 


A clearly written, adequately dia- 
grammed and illustrated treatment of 
the necessary techniques and gadgets 
used by up-to-the-minute fire-fighters in 
the far West. Brief historical introduc- 
tion and notes on good woods manners 
give it perspective and general interest. 
Available from Oregon State Board of 
Forestry, Salem, Oregon. 


Seven Score Birp Sones, by William 
Bacon Evans. Published by The 
Christopher Publishing House, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 258 pages, price $3.50. 
Bird songs in descriptive verse—really 

something new in bird books for lovers 
of our little feathered friends! The au- 
thor has done a fine piece of work in 
imitating the song of the birds in his 
singing verse,—delightful also for its 
humorous light touch and deep clear 
feeling. 








Disston found the answers 


When American Industry shifted 
to war production, countless new 
problems clamored for quick solu- 
tion. Machines, designed for defi- 
nite tasks, were given new duties 
to perform. Highly specialized 
cutting tools were set to work on 
strange materials and new tool 
alloys. Many inexperienced em- 
ployees had to be taught. In this 
Disston Conservation Control 
Cards played an important part. 
Furthermore, in cooperation with 
our distributors more than 100 
leading industries invited Disston 
engineers to survey their plants and 


check cutting tools and equipment. 


This was done. To a limited extent 
in some plants . . . exhaustively in 
others. And the net results ? They 


show numerous instances of: 










1. Increased machine and tool 
efficiency. 


. Faster production. 
. Improved products. 


. Greater tool life. 


wa & Ww N 


. Conservation of manpower 
minutes. 


6. Lowered production costs. 


So important were some of these 
economies that further invitations 
were received to revisit the same 
plants for more extensive surveys. 


For years the men in industry— 
from shop foremen to management 
—have known that they can rely 
on Disston engineering recom- 
mendations as fully as they can 
rely on Disston saws, files, knives, 
tools and steels. If there is a 
cutting tool problem in your plant, 
feel free to consult Disston engi- 
neers. They will be glad to discuss 
your problems with you . 
and in confidence. Address 
Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., 
1294 Tacony, Philadelphia 
35, Pa., U.S. A. 









This Regulation Rumpus 


Sir: If the deluge of printed matter per- 
taining to the controversy over public 
regulation of forest lands does not abate, 
we shall be smothered by paper. Just 
how many acres of precious trees have 
been cut to supply the paper for the 
multitudinous press releases, miscellane- 
ous publications, booklets, articles, ful- 
minations and diatribes that have been 
issued during the past two years is not 
known. The figure would be interest- 
ing—perhaps appalling. 

Squared off in this battle of paper are 
the American Forest Products Indus- 
tries, Inc., and the United States Forest 
Service. Because the heat of the argu- 
ment has generated extravagant and 
exuberant verbiage, those who have 
striven to form an objective opinion of 
the merits of the subject, have become 
either bored or annoyed. 

The American Forest Products Indus- 
tries, Inc., has undoubtedly overstated its 
case, particularly in inflating the “tree 
farm” movement until we are almost led 
to believe that the whole Pacific North- 
west is pockmarked with thriving plan- 
tations that will soon surfeit us with 
wood products. As may be expected, the 
industry tries to keep those members 
with unsavory reputations deep in the 
background. Perhaps some of the for- 
merly unregenerated are becoming more 
respectable but whether they actually 
have “got religion,” time alone will tell. 

Since a catastrophe has high news 
value, the jeremiads of the Forest Ser- 
vice probably have had more readers 
than have the optimistic statements of 
industry. But there can be good and 
bad reporting of the wreck of our for- 
ests, if such is occurring. We have been 
regaled at length with the iniquities of 
the early lumber barons—a pretty lurid 
picture as repainted to arouse the pres- 
ent public. Unfortunately, no mention is 
made of the fact that lumber was so 
plentiful then that a dollar a thousand 
board-feet was high stumpage. With our 
present perspective we can see that those 
early forest owners had a low opinion 
of high quality timber. In any case, 
horror tales of the dead past have no 
bearing on the wisdom of, or necessity 
for, public regulation of the present for- 
est lands. 

The chief weakness in the case of the 
Forest Service, however, lies in another 
direction. According to figures appear- 
ing in a recent Forest Service release, 
Miscellaneous Publication 543, commer- 
cial forest lands of the country total 
461,000,000 acres, of which 341,000,000 
are in private ownership. Forty percent 
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of this total of privately owned lands, 
or approximately 136,000,000 acres, is 
revealed to be in farm ownership, held 
by some 3,500,000 farmers. Another 
136,000,000 acres are in small non-farm 
holdings, while the balance of about 
69,000,000 acres is in commercial or 
other large ownership. 

When the Forest Service talks of fed- 
eral regulation, it is not thinking of the 
first of these three classes of ownership. 
It would be politically inexpedient, ac- 
cording to one member of the Service, to 
regulate cutting practices on farm wood- 
lots. And, of course, the practical diffi- 
culties inherent in attempting to control 
procedure on 3,500,000 woodlots averag- 
ing only fifty acres are apparent. 
Whether the problem is political or ad- 
ministrative, it seems reasonably certain 
that this large acreage of forest land will 
be exempt from any regulatory controls 
when, as and if they come to pass. 

The second class, 136,000,000 acres 
of small non-farm holdings, is made up 
of many types of ownership, including 
hunting and fishing clubs, resort hold- 
ings and country estates. Also in this 
category are numerous entailed proper- 
ties recently acquired by frightened capi- 
tal, as well as small commercial ventures. 
Since much of this land is similar to 
farm holdings in size and location, the 
administrator of a regulatory law likely 
would declare it exempt from all provi- 
sions. 

It would seem probable, therefore, 
that should a federal law be passed and 
put into effect, less than fifty percent of 
the private forest lands would be subject 
to regulation. That smacks of class legis- 
lation, no matter what the cause for the 
distinction. 

From time to time the Forest Service 
has prepared “a comprehensive action 
program” in three parts, to wit: Public 
regulation, (2) public aid to private 
owners, and (3) public forests. Speak- 
ing as a member of the family of John 
Q. Public, who takes the rap and foots 
the bill for all this caterwauling, it is 
suggested that the Forest Service for- 
get Number 1 for the present and con- 
centrate its energies on Number. 2. 
Here is a real chance for the evangels 
of sustained-yield management to dem- 
onstrate the material benefits from crop- 
ping instead of mining. Imagine the 
amount of good that could be accom- 
plished by transferring the man-hours 
of labor and the ergs of energy now 
dissipated in this regulation rumpus to 
constructive missionary work among 
those benighted private land owners 
who, we are told, so badly need this 
evangelism. 


THE FOREST EXCHANCE ... 


Such a shift in activity would be en. 
lightening to both the federal foresters 
and the private land owners. Some of 
the former might be confronted for the 
first time with the problem of cohabiting 
with woodticks, sheep flies, chiggers, 
poison ivy and other non-commercial 
fauna and flora, but they would also 
find that very few woods operators have 
horns and a forked tail. In fact, they 
might learn that most operators want to 
go on making a living out of the woods 
and would not object to being shown 
how to cut down overhead and increase 
profits. In turn, the landowner and 
operator would discover, after the bloom 
of urbanity had been rubbed off, that 
all foresters are not the impractical 
idealists and scientific visionaries they 
appear to be in some of their public 
pronouncements. 

The writer believes quite definitely in 
the economic soundness of a system of 
selective cutting, when possible, that will 
permit periodic financial return from a 
given acreage of timber without impair- 
ing the productivity of the stand. But 
he has the unhappy feeling that some 
public foresters are far from sure of 
the economic wisdom of such a proced- 
ure and know but hazily the mechanics 
of putting it into operation. He is not 
so crass as some who have the temerity 
to say that agitation for regulation is in- 
spired more by self-interest than by con- 
scientious zeal for conservation of our 
renewable resources. Even though the 
bureaucratic virus is subtle and insidi- 
ous in its workings, he still believes the 
Forest Service is only lethargic in cham- 
pioning regulation rather than tackling 
wholeheartedly the more arduous but far 
wiser course of cooperating with private 
forest land owners.—H. Gleason Mat- 
toon, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


More Wildlife 


Sir: Your magazine has continued to 
arrive in good time and here in the field 
in France it is more than welcome. | 
wonder if soon wildlife won’t be given 
more space in AMERICAN Forests. | am 
interested in wildlife conservation and, 
in particular, the raising of pheasants, 
primarily for the restocking of the game 
fields of the United States. 

In France, the rabbit seems to be the 
only game animal to survive the war. 
At least, in Normandy the rabbit popula- 
tion seems very high. ° 

Thank you for the entertaining 
hours I have spent reading your maga- 
zine.—Private Thomas P. Meehan, Jr., 
France. 
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AFA Nominates Officers for 1945 


THE Committee on Elections of The 
American Forestry Association has nom- 
inated the following slate of officers for 
the Association for 1945: 

For President: W. S. Rosecrans, of 
California, Chairman, California State 
Board of Forestry. 

Directors for five years: W. J. Dam- 
toft, North Carolina, President, South- 
ern Pulpwood Conservation Association ; 
Glenn L. Martin, Maryland, President, 
League of Maryland Sportsmen; Ran- 
dolph G. Pack, New York, Pres., Charles 
Lathrop Pack Forestry Foundation. 


For the twenty-one Vice-Presidents: 
J. H. Allen, Florida, President, Florida 
Pulp and Paper Company; Dr. Hugh P. 
Baker, Massachusetts, President, New 
England Forestry Foundation; I. T. 
Bode, Missouri, Director, Missouri Con- 
servation Commission; Lammot duPont 
Copeland, Delaware, The duPont Com- 
pany; Mrs. John W. Donaldson, New 
York, Chairman, Conservation Commit- 
tee, The Garden Club of America; 
George L. Drake, Washington, Presi- 
dent, Western Forestry and Conservation 
Association; D. C. Everest, Wisconsin, 
Former President, The American Paper 
and Pulp Association; Paul G. Hoffman, 
Indiana, Chairman, Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development; Honorable Harry 
F. Kelly, Michigan, Governor of Michi- 


gan; Judge Harley Langdale, Georgia, 
President, American Turpentine Farm- 
ers Association Cooperative; Irving H. 
Larom, Wyoming, President, Dude 
Ranchers’ Association; G. B. MacDon- 
ald, lowa, Department of Forestry, lowa 
State College; James G. K. McClure, 
North Carolina, President, Farmers Fed- 
eration; Duncan McDuffie, California, 
President, Save-the-Redwoods League; 
Wheeler McMillen, Pennsylvania, Editor- 
in-Chief, The Farm Journal; Ernest C. 
Oberholtzer, Minnesota, President, Que- 
tico-Superior Council; Allen S. Peck, Col- 
orado, Colorado Forestry and Horticul- 
tural Association; Mrs. George D. Pratt, 
New York; Honorable Earl Snell, Ore- 
gon, Governor of Oregon; Mrs. Bertram 
P. Thomas, Washington, Chairman, Con- 
servation Commiitee, General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs; Frederic C. Walcott, 
Connecticut, President, American Wild- 
life Institute. 

For Treasurer: I. J. Roberts, District 
of Columbia, Assistant Vice-President, 
Riggs National Bank. 

Members of the Committee on Elec- 
tions for 1945, selected from the mem- 
bership of The American Forestry Asso- 
ciation, were: Shirley W. Allen, Chair- 
man; Fred Morrell, Karl T. Frederick. 

The slate of nominees on the election 
ballot will be mailed all members of the 
Association in December. 





PROFESSIONAL FORESTERS 


SELECT 
THE 


WOODMAN’S PAL 


eee FOR EVERY 


OUTDOOR USE 


-, The Woodman’s Pal is 
used in all parts of the 
country for every type 
of forestry and park 
work. No other tool like 
it for blazing trails, 
clearing fire lanes, fight- 
ing forest fires, release 
and improvement cut- 
ing. Combines in one— 
axe, brush hook and 
machete. 





4 
Send me full color manual of all Victor 
edge tools. | enclose 10¢ for handling. 


Name. 





Address 


THE VICTOR TOOL CO. 
304 CHAPEL TERRACE, READING, PA. 


FOR INVENTORS j2eno Free 


Write today for information on Patent Protection and Rec- 
ord of Invention form FREE. Confidential. RANDOLPH 
& BEAVERS, Registered Patent Attorneys, 586-D Colum- 
bian Bidg., Washington |, D. C. 


BUY WAR BONDS 
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$2.50 


919 - 17TH STREET, N. W. 





American trees. 


KNOWING YOUR TREES 


This book on trees contains more than 100 important 
Actual photographs of all trees, their 
leaf, bark, flower and fruit, along with descriptions of 
their range, habits, uses and identifying characteristics, 
make this one of the outstanding tree books of today. 
Size 12 x 8%”. 


224 pages. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATION 


This volume presents the story of America’s natural re- 
sources in picture and in story. It emphasizes the part 
they have played in the development of the nation, the 
manner and consequences of their use, and the spread 
of the conservation movement from its beginning in the 
United States down to the present time. Size 12 x 8%”. 
160 pages. 








GOOD BOOKS ARE WELCOME AT CHRISTMAS 


Here are two your friends will enjoy and treasure. 


KNOWING YOUR TREES, and AMERICAN CONSERVATION are published and recommended by your Asso- 
ciation. Every effort will be made to complete delivery by Christmas, if your order is sent at once. An appropri- 
ate Christmas card bearing the name of the donor will be included with each order. 





We believe these books to be the best in their field. Singly, or together they will make a fine Christmas present 
for boy or girl, man or woman. Send your order today so you may be assured of prompt delivery for Christmas. 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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ae FOREST TREES 


Write Today for Special 
Christmas Tree Bulletin and 
Complete Forest Tree Price List 


Per 1,000 


yr. Special +. pe Red Pine... 
yr. Austrian P 
yr. 
yr. 





° —— Colorad Pinson Fesidonen 
Norway Spru 





yr. Douglas ee 


MUSSER FORESTS Inc. 
Indiana, Penna. © 








FOR FOREST PLANTING 
Norway Spruce, Red Pine, White Pine, Scotch Pine, 
White Spruce, Colorado Blue Spruce, ete. Prices are 
reasonable and the trees are GUARANTEED TO LIVE. 


WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY, DEPT. F. 
Fryeburg, Maine 











TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 


PINE*SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other Conifers. We 
raise all our trees in our own nurssries. 
KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 














Bartlett Tree Tools 


are used the world over 
Purchased on Priority 
TRADE PMARK Sica tie les 


CORREYND and plen for the future 


BARTLSTT MFG. CO., 3019 H. Grand Bivd. 
Detroit 2, Michigan 
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Christmas Crees 


“GI’’ Style 


By JOHN MAGUIRE 


WHAT is a Christmas tree? 


For us at home, it’s a spruce, a balsam 
fir, a Douglasfir, a Scotch pine, a red 
cedar, or whichever of the other familiar 
types is native or accessible to our sec- 
tion of the country. But for millions of 
American boys who will spend Christ- 
mas at the ends of the earth, trying to 
keep the holiday spirit alive under trag- 
ically difficult conditions, it may be any 
of a score of unfamiliar trees, with out- 
landish names and weird leaves and 
blooms. 


The only thing certain is that your 
husband, son or brother will have some 
kind of tree this Christmas, except in the 
front lines, for few parts of the world 
are unforested. 

Incidentally, the taking of Christmas 
trees in countries which have an organ- 
ized tree-growing industry like the 
United States is often more beneficial 
than harmful in its effects on future for- 
est harvests. U. S. operators, with whom 
tree farming is becoming an accepted 
practice, recognize the need to thin over- 








We Need White Ash 
You Need Tools... 


LET'S WORK 
TOGETHER 


It is our privilege to furnish high quality hand tools 
needed for forestry, agriculture and other essential 
uses. Every tool requires a handle; white ash is best. 
You can aid both your work and ours by helping 
us to locate supplies of white ash and promote its 


planting. Write us. 


THE UNION FORK & HOE CO., COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 
Other Plants at Frankfort and North Creek, N. Y.; Jackson, Miss. 











crowded young stands. In many cases 
the cutting of Yule trees serves to pay 
for necessary silvicultural operations. 
Yanks in Germany, of course, will 
have Christmas trees that strongly re- 
semble those of America: balsam fir and 
Norway spruce, among others, for the 
Christmas tree custom is said to have 
originated in the Black Forest of Ger- 
many long ago,—when noble, charitable 
ideas could flourish in that country. 


In France and England, too, the fight- 
ing men will gather around trees that 
are much like those of home, and in 
Alaska it will be easy for a homesick Gl 
to close his eyes, sniff the Christmas-y 
fragrance of spruce, fir and hemlock, 
and picture the familiar scene about the 
tree in his living room back home. 


But the boys in other parts of the 
globe may need the famed American im- 
agination to recall Christmas in the 
United States. They will have trees, 
but many will resemble those of home 
only in the spirit they signify. A GI in 
Turkey, Iraq or Iran may celebrate his 
holiday with a real Christmas tree, if 
he’s lucky. The northern parts of those 
countries are interlaced with military 
truck routes. Any driver could easily 
bring a conifer from the slopes of the 
Caucasus in Russia. These might be 
silver fir or other European firs and 
spruces. 

Further south, the Yuletide may be 
celebrated in regal style. Indigenous 
here are the ageless cedars of Lebanon, 
the fabled forests of King Solomon’s 
time. No longer as profuse as in Bibli- 


cal days, they do exist in fair stands. A 
small cedar of Lebanon would make an 
ideal Christmas tree for a homesick 
youngster doing his best to re-create a 
In parts of North 


memory of home. 
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Africa, the problem is more difficult. 
There are trees, but they may have to 
be transported hundreds of miles if our 
men in the desert country are to have a 
proper holiday. Chances are, though, 
that few Yanks in North Africa will be 
treeless. Army truck drivers are rough 
but soft-hearted, like their civilian 
brothers, and many a convoy from the 
mountains will have a tree or two hid- 
den away among the military supplies 
it carries. Best bets here are Aleppo 
pine, maritime pine and some African 
species of cedar and juniper. 

Even in India, there should be no 
great shortage. The beautiful deodar, 
which has attained much popularity in 
California, is indigenous to India, as is 
the chir, another magnificent tree. In 
the Himalayan foothills, pine, fir, larch 
and yew are common. 

Our Burma soldiers can draw on va- 
rious species of pine, or on the tea-bush, 
an evergreen with a rich, waxy flower 
that grows profusely in that land. In 
China, where few large forests remain, 
the picture is less promising. Often there 
are only temple forests, not available to 
the GI. Remote areas are heavily 
wooded, but here again the problem is 
transportation. 


Perhaps the likeliest tree for the South 
China-stationed American is Cunning- 
hamia lanceolata. Despite its forbid- 
ding name, this is a conifer, unusual in 
form and with relatively broad, ever- 
green leaves. Also a possibility is Chi- 
nese arborvitae, Thuja orientalis, which 
the Chinese regard somewhat as we do 
our Christmas trees. Long-lived, hardy 
and persistent, with a gnarled stem, ar- 
borvitae is planted on graves and is 
venerated highly. The Chinese hang 
votive articles on the tree when it grows 
above the grave of an ancestor, decking 
it with strips of colored paper and set- 
ting tiny figures in its branches. A dense 
conifer, its leaves are not only flexible 
but a little too nearly vertical to permit 
much decoration. However, it is a fair 
substitute for our native trees. 


China’s hardwoods — including the 
camphor tree and the naamu, a valuable 
evergreen hardwood—may also be 
drawn on for Christmas use. Still an- 
other possibility is the gardenia bush, 
an evergreen. 

Men in the South Pacific will prob- 
ably have more trouble getting suitable 
trees than those in other locations. On 
many small atolls, there are only coco- 
nut trees, which cannot be said to re- 
semble our native balsam firs and pines. 
But in New Guinea, the Solomons and 
other larger islands, the task should be 
easier. New Guinea alone has more than 
6,000 species of conifer, most of them 
bearing green leaves the year around. 


HANDY BILLY 





The principles of design and precision manufacture that have 


made the Pacific Handy Billy such an effective fire fighter 


for the Navy will, in due course, be available to protect 


forestry, industry and shipping against the ravages of fire. 


Fire Fighting Equipment Division 


PACIFIC MARINE SUPPLY COMPANY 


; SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 














SANDVIK BOW SAWS 
MAKE HARD WORK EASY! 


SANDVIK BOW SAWS lead in 
quality and performance, are 
always dependable and mate- 
rially assist in reducing operat- 
ing costs. FRAMES of light- 
weight Steel Tubing, SAWS 
made from best procurable saw 
Steel, thin back, fast and easy 
cutting. 


Send for Descriptive Folder 


Sandvik Saw & Tool Corporation 


47 WARREN ST. NEW YORK (7), N. ¥. 
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“The Strongest Geared Power 
for its Weight in the World” 


Two Speeds 
=r 2 Positive Internal Brakes 


=a=—zes eae 


COMPACT 
POWERFUL 
SAFE 


For Use Where Power is Not Prac- 
tical, Available, or Sufficient 


Two Ton “Lightweight”—Weight 60 Ibs. 
Five Ton “General Utility’—We. 110 Ibs. 
Fifteen Ton “Special”—Weight 680 Ibs. 
Positive internal brake—Two quickly shifted speeds 
— Adjustable length crank handle — anti-friction 
babbitt bearings—Spring operated safety dog. Only 
eight parts. No keys or set screws to strip. Drum 
instantly free spooled for running out cable. 
Complete descriptive literature and list of deal- 
ers in principal U. S. and foreign cities gladly 
mailed. Warehouse stocks for dealers supply— 
Seattle, Chicago, Brooklyn, Houston. 


BEEBE BROS. 


2728 6th Ave. S. Seattle 4, Wash. 














AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 
TOPOGRAPHIC SURVEYS 


We suggest the Aerial Survey as a 
means of obtaining—quickly and eco- 
nomicaliy— 

(1) A Planimetric or Topographic 

Map 
(2) Basic Land-Use Data 
(3) Inventory and Natural Resources 
Inquiries Invited 
STANDARD AERIAL SURVEYS, INC. 
PHOTOGRAMMETRIC ENGINEERS 


418-426 CENTRAL AVENUE 
NEWARE 7, N. J. 











Photodescrip- 
HANDBOOK Png ramay. * 
the t t 
of TREE of he Beckie 


and north of the Gulf States. 700 illus- 
trations, 191 maps. Buckram, $6. 


ROMEYN B. HOUGH CO. 


LOWVILLE, N. Y. 











BUY MORE WAR BONDS 














New weve BURNING STOVE 
Ue 


Walomeole Head Control 





UTS heating costs... 
burns any kind of weed 
suceessfully. New principle 
ef complete combustien 
greatly inereases efficiency 
reduces creosote. Large fuel 
magazine . . . holds even 
temperature for 12 heurs. 
If your fuel is rationed this 
Heater will solve your prob- 
lem. Ask for Folder R. 


Cabinet and Radiant Models 


RITEWAY PRODUCTS COMPANY 


BOX 6-A HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 







Some few are deciduous —they shed 
their leaves—for only a few days, and 
then a new leaf grows. Perhaps the like- 
liest South Pacific tree is the araucaria, 
or “monkey puzzle” tree, which has 
broad, spiny needles somewhat like 
those of the juniper, but larger. The 
gnetum, another broad-leafed conifer, 
would also answer the purpose. 
Whether Navy men at sea have a 
Christmas tree depends on the nature 
of their sea duty, the ports they have re- 
cently touched, and the decision of the 


ship’s commanding officer. Some kind 
of tree—the species determined by what 
was available in the last port of call— 
will probably be lashed to the topmast 
and grace the holidays for many sailors 
this year. 

Summing up, only one thing can be 
safely predicted. Wherever our fight. 
ing men are stationed, if they want a 
Christmas tree, they will have one— 
even if they have to call on the Seabees 
to build one from used lumber and palm 
fronds cut into needle-like slivers. 


Sampling America’s Forest Wealth 
(From page 592) 


states is one of using it to best ad- 
vantage. 

It may be argued that certain of our 
methods have weaknesses. Local wise- 
acres are not always reliable sources of 
information. Then, too, in using data 
gathered by others there is danger of 
repeating or even of compounding their 
errors. If we are to improve upon ex- 
isting “guesstimates” regarding the un- 
surveyed half of America’s woodland, 
new and better ways must be found to 
gather new information and check old. 
We think they have been found. 

Recent years have brought new fact 
finding methods, some of which are suit- 
ed to our peculiar requiremerits. Forest 
surveying has been revolutionized by a 
formidable gadget, the aerial camera, 
which photographs city blocks, farm 
barns and fields, woodland or desert, 
with impartial fidelity and startling de- 
tail. No military secret is disclosed when 
we report that since 1936 almost every 
acre of farm and forest in this country 
has been photographed from the air. 
Under certain safeguards most of these 
photos are available to us. 

It is a far cry from the land looker 
on his ridge-top, to the coldly accurate 
machine that stares downward from a 
plane and clicks off overlapping expo- 
sures as the forest marches beneath. Yet 
the new method is more reliable, for its 
user may return again and again to his 
files to study detail, not from memory, 
but from a photographic record. 

To those who learn their aberrations, 
growing out of the laws of optics and 
the impossibility of flying an airplane al- 
ways at the same distance above the 
ground, aerial photos tell wonderful sto- 
ries. Given clear prints and suitable 
magnification, an expert can identify 
many different kinds of vegetation. With 
duplicate prints and a stereoscope he can 
draw contours and. measure the height 
of trees. This new engineering branch 
has many forester recruits. 

From the simple task of distinguish- 
ing fields from woods, as seen from the 
sky, the forester-turned photo interpreter 


progresses to that of delineating forest 
types and conditions of stands. His find. 
ings are marked upon the prints or upon 
transparent cover sheets, or if speed and 
low cost are demanded, he may tabulate 
acreage figures on prepared forms, as he 
goes along. Various scales are to be 
had. He may purchase mosaics or in- 
dex sheets which cover whole counties, 
or he can acquire standard “contact 
prints,” usually nine inches square and 
covering nine square miles or 5,760 
acres. He may even secure enlargements. 

The process of translating photos into 
forest facts is not too complex. From 
study of all the area photographed, or 
by sampling certain carefully selected 
plots, acreages are determined for each 
of several forest types and conditions. 
A simple classification might be old 
growth, cordwood, reproduction, fresh 
cutovers, but usually there are more, in- 
cluding various assortments of species, 
age-classes and stand densities. The lim- 
iting factor is the interpreter’s ability to 
detect differences with certainty. 

Periodically the technician visits the 
forest, to examine the tree-growth at 
designated spots and check his own re- 
liability as an interpreter. He must seek, 
on the ground, the basic data of volume 
and quality, which must be applied to 
acreages of different types in order to 
obtain inventory figures. Incidentally, it 
is well to have as technicians men ac- 
quainted with local terrain and recent 
forest history. Fires occur, loggers ar- 
rive, trees grow, necessitating occasional 
changes in the record established when 
exposures are made. 

Results of such aerial surveys have 
been checked, both by ground cruises 
and by actual logging, and found re- 
liable. The U. S. Forest Service has 
pioneered in developing techniques for 
using aerial photos. When the federal 
Forest Survey is resumed, these new 
methods undoubtedly will have an im- 
portant place in the plan of operation. 

To the Forest Resource Appraisal the 
availability of recent aerial photographs 
covering much of the United States has 
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been a tremendous boon. We are con- 
yinced that reliable data can be obtained 
from them, with adequate ground check- 
ing, for a fraction of the outlay in time 
and expense demanded by old ground- 
cruising methods. 


We are able to suggest to state forest- 
ers and other public officers that joint 
surveys be undertaken, using photo- 
graphic prints and such new techniques 
as available funds permit. Thus in 
states where it is possible for adequate 
crews of capable technicians to work 
with us, complete land use, and forest 
volume and condition data may be se- 
cured. Where such assistance is lacking 
we make our own estimates from pho- 
tos, by sampling, and so obtain excel- 
lent checks upon forest acreages and 
volumes reported by earlier surveys. 


Always our men and their local 
helpers go into every county, observing, 
asking questions, consulting records, to 
make our picture complete. We expect 
to obtain estimates of inventory, growth 
and present condition, which will be re- 
liable and will have the substantial merit 
of being up to date. 


New Forest Supervisors 


Announcement has been made of the 
transfer of three supervisors of national 
forests in the Rocky Mountain Region. 
Fritz J. Poch, supervisor of the Harney 
National Forest, Custer, South Dakota, 
will replace the late H. Earl French as 
supervisor of the San Isabel National 
Forest, Pueblo, Colorado. Marion J. 
Webber, supervisor of the Gunnison Na- 
tional Forest, Gunnison, Colorado, will 
be assigned a similar post at Harney 
National Forest, and the vacancy at Gun- 
nison National Forest will be filled by 
Edward Wright, supervisor of the White 
River National Forest, Glenwood 
Springs, Colorado. All of the men in- 
volved in the transfers have had long 
experience in Forest Service work. 





are supreme in the woods 





HYSTER Winches practice conservation of 


time, labor and wear and tear on the tractor. They increase 
production of “ripe” timber by. making selective logging 
practicable and profitable. For towing and hoisting services, 
HYSTERS are Supreme in the Woods. 


Ask your “Caterpillar” dealer for information on the HYSTER line 
of Winches, Donkeys, Arches and Sulkiess There’s a HYSTER especially 
designed and built for every “Caterpillar” model. Write for catalog. 


HYSTER COMPANY 


2972 N. E. Clackamas Street 1872 North Adams Street 
PORTLAND 8, OREGON PEORIA 1, ILLINOIS 
* Ww Ww 
WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF 
TRACTOR HOISTS AND WINCHES 

Sold and Serviced by “Caterpillar” Dealers Everywhere 


HYSTER 
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Forged Steel 
Swivels 





Bull Dog ) 
Grabs 


Single and Double-Bit Axes—all patterns and weights. 





Buy from your dealer, but if he cannot supply you, write us. 


WARREN AXE & TOOL CO., Warren, Penna. 


SAGER AXES AND BULL DOG LOGGING TOOLS —KNOWN FROM COAST TO COAST 
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For A Lasting Christmas — 
What Better Gift Than 


AMERICAN FORESTS MAGAZINE! 


MERICAN FORESTS Magazine—the official publication of The 

American Forestry Association, has always served as a wel- 

come Christmas Gift. A subscription to AMERICAN FORESTS 

with membership in the Association will renew your best wishes each 
month during the coming history-making year. 


ames eam 


Any one interested in our natural resources will find AMERICAN 
FORESTS especially helpful during 1945. It will carry information on all 
important conservation questions and issues, particularly as they relate to 
the war effort, and to the post-war period. May we suggest AMERICAN 
FORESTS for that friend or business associate for whom it is always so 
difficult to select a gift? Consider also its value to your college, your school, 
or a library in your vicinity—or to a member of our armed forces. 








Christmas Gift Subscriptions to AMERICAN FORESTS will start with 
the January issue, but in addition we will send to the recipient a complimen- 
tary copy of the December number together with an appropriate Christmas 
Gift Card bearing your name as donor—both to reach the recipient in ad- 
vance of Christmas day, if your order is mailed to us at once. 


We urge your immediate action! 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
919 - 17TH Street, N. W 
Wasuincton 6, D. C. 


Please enroll the following as members of the Association for 1945. Membership 
dues at $4.00 a year for each new member, including a subscription to AMERICAN 
FORESTS Magazine, are enclosed. Mail them in time for Christmas, the extra gift copy 
of the December issue, and include: a Christmas card bearing my name as donor. 








Snare 
New Member 
i a eels ll wh salted saeeatepsindom ans sac aula icioe esta aw ional 
STREET ADDRESS____. 
CITY AND STATE 
New Member 





STREET ADDRESS. 





CITY AND STATE 
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CITY AND STATE. 


























Trees at “Spruce Top” 
(From page 595) 


This same characteristic persists jp 
Christmas trees, even when the leader jg 
cut just above the last whorl of live 
branches. A year later all live horizon. 
tal branches immediately below the cut 
will have turned up. Here the pruning 
shears come again into play, for after 
the second year it is important to choose 
the best of the upturned laterals and cut 
off all the rest. By successive pruning 
this upturned lateral can be developed 
into a salable Christmas tree. If the 
original tree required eight years to 
reach a height of six feet, the latter will 
do it in about six years. Canadians re. 
fer to these turned-up laterals as “limb 
trees”, a very proper designation. At 
Spruce Top we have been less factual, 
We call them “turn-up trees”. 

Perhaps from a dollars and cents 
standpoint we would have been ahead to 
cut every tree below the last live whorl 
and start over again with fresh seed. 
lings. But there is a sense of satisfaction 
in taking a scraggly lateral branch and 
by a few years of judicious pruning de- 
velop a symmetrical Christmas tree. The 
longer the limb that becomes a “turn-up 
tree” has grown in a horizontal position, 
the greater the arc of upward curve to- 
ward the perpendicular. If a whorl of 
live branches is left when cutting three- 
foot table tfees, they become completely 
erect the following growing season, and 
another three-foot table tree can be de- 
veloped in three to four years. 

In the case of Norway spruce, two 
other methods of getting a second tree 
without planting have developed in the 
course of operations at Spruce Top. First, 
true sprouts will develop from adventi- 
tious buds on the main trunk, appar- 
ently when there are enough lower live 
branches left to build up a considerable 
store of food. And second, a new tree 
by “layering” has happened only three 
times in the last decade, and is certainly 
not to be counted on. The illustration on 
page 621 was made in the fall of 1944, 
but the branch was severed from the 
main stem in 1943. The contrast in di- 
ameter of the original branch and the 
new tree is proof of the vigor of the new 
root system developed at the point where 
the branch was resting on the ground. 

It is obvious that “fussing around” 
with sprouts, turn-ups and layering re- 


‘quires lots of space. It also requires 


considerable space to grow a sixteen- 
foot tree such as is in demand by 
churches, institutions and fraternities. 
For that reason we have never followed 
at Spruce Top the recommended practice 
of close ‘spacing in planting. Unless 
fully seventy-five percent of the trees are 
to be harvested as three-foot table trees, 
it is unwise to plant trees as close as 
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four by four feet, which is the usual 
spacing suggested in government bul- 
letins. After all, space is cheap and 
nothing so spoils shape and symmetry 
of a six-foot spruce as crowding at the 
base. 

By a judicious selection of species and 
a generous spacing of trees in the rows 
—at least six by six feet—the use of 
pruning shears in combating insect at- 
tack and preventing friction of tree 
against tree is reduced to a minimum. 
But no advance pruning can eliminate 
the worst enemy of the Christmas tree— 
the volunteer growth of hardwood seed- 
lings. It matters not how bare of hard- 
wood growth the plantation area is when 
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and seedlings pulled. In the case of ma- 
ples, ashes and birches, which come in 
on the wings of the wind, chemical con- 
trol has proved less arduous than pulling 
—and equally satisfactory. These spe- 
cies do not have the root-suckering hab- 
it, and a ten percent solution of chlor- 
arsenite applied to the leaves in August 
kills the seedlings above and below 
ground. There is a five-acre monument 
at Spruce Top to the failure to start the 
battle against the hardwoods soon 
enough. The hardwoods now are in 
complete possession and the few remain- 
ing spruce are completely topped. Of 
course, if one has large areas of open 
land, new areas can be planted each year 





True layering in Norway spruce. Here is an outstanding example of three types of 
reproduction—first, layering; second, turn-up of side branches and third, sprouting 


the first trees are set out; it matters not 
if the nearest woods are a mile or so 
away. The hardwoods will invade the 
plantations with the inevitability of 
death and taxes. The longer the area is 
maintained exclusively for successive 
Christmas tree crops, the greater the 
vigor and vitality of the invaders. Trem- 
bling and big-toothed aspen and pin 
cherry are the pioneers, followed close- 
ly by red maple, white ash and sugar 
maple. Once they are established, it is 
an utter waste of time to attempt to con- 
trol them by cutting. Like the famous 
Hydra which proved such a task for 
Hercules, cut one and the next year there 
are three from the same root. 

The aspens and pin cherry invade the 
plantation by means of both seedlings 
and suckers. Only by uprooting can 
these pests be kept down. Every acre in 
plantation at Spruce Top must be gone 
over every year and 100 to 200 sprouts 


and the fight with hardwoods thus avoid- 
ed. There is, however, a satisfaction in 
meeting the challenge of the invaders 
and keeping them completely under con- 
trol. 

Planting, pruning, fighting insects and 
weeds and, finally, harvesting at the end 
of ten years involves considerable la- 
bor. When distributed on a per-tree ba- 
sis, it really becomes quite insignificant. 
Our Ithaca market takes around 800 
trees a year. To maintain this supply, a 
thousand new trees are set out annually. 
On a ten-year rotation and planting a 
thousand trees to the acre, only ten acres 
are needed to maintain this supply in 
perpetuity. Actually, about fifteen acres 
are in plantation. In that ten years, it is 
estimated that each of the 1,000 trees re- 
ceived twenty minutes’ time, which be- 
comes approximately thirty minutes 
when applied to the 800 harvested at ten 
years of age. That is only three min- 
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~The Flavor of Home 


The agreeable, pleasant Kaywoodie Flavor that 
issues from this pipe—like the fine flavors of 
good things to eat—has to be “just so” and 
always the same, or you wouldn't like it. 
The flavor does not change, because each 
Kaywoodie is cut from the same fine Mediter- 
ranean Briar, selected, seasoned and cured just 
as it was before the war, or 10 years ago, or 
any time since the origin of our business in 
1851. Dry-grown briar, the world’s best, sea- 
soned for years, and fashioned with knowledge 
of how smoke behaves. You can distinguish the 
aroma in the dark.—If you’ve been unable to 
find Kaywoodies lately, it’s because of great 
demand by the Armed Forces. We’re sure you'll 
agree that we must serve our fighters, first! 


Kaywoodie Company, New York and London. 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y- 


War Bonds 
come first 


KAYWOODIE 


BRIAR di 
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OFFICIAL 


U. S. FOREST SERVICE 


FIELD CLOTHING 


@ Specified Fabrics 
@ Expert Tailoring 
@ Perfect Detailing 
@ Guaranteed Fit 


Write for latest prices and sample 


fabrics. 


THE FECHHEIMER BROS. CO. 


Uniforms for Over 50 Years 
CINCINNATI 2 


OHIO 














THE VOYAGEUR’S 
HIGHWAY 


BY GRACE LEE NUTE 


The colorful and altogether fascinating 
story of that vacation land of rivers, lakes 
and forests extending along the interna- 
tional boundary from Lake Superior to the 
Lake of the Woods. Fifty maps and illus- 


trations. Price $1.00. 


The Minnesota Historical Society 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
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CLASSES OF 
MEMBERSHIP 


In The American Forestry 


Association 
Subscribing Membership ___. $4 
Contributing Membership _. 10 
Sustaining Membership _.._ 25 
Life Membership _._____ 100 
Patron Membership _____ 1,000 


Canadian Postage 25c¢ extra, For- 
eign 50c extra, on Subscribing 
Memberships. 
AMERICAN FORESTS Magazine 
is Sent Monthly to Members. 











utes a tree per year. Even allowing for 
the labor at a dollar an hour, the tree at 
harvest time represents an investment of 
less than fifty-five cents—labor, fifty 
cents; stock, five mills; taxes, interest 


’ on investment in land, and equipment, 


one cent. 

The most money, of course, reverts to 
the Christmas tree grower when he elim- 
inates the middleman and sells direct to 
the consumer. When the boys were at 
home, the business was handled that 
way. Now it proves almost as profitable 


Great Hardwood Forest in the Andes 
(From page 587) 


that logs can be floated out to the main 
channels. Sometimes on hillsides even 
a quarter of a mile from the river, 
choice trees of mahogany and walnut 
may be felled and the logs skidded on 
rollers by hand. Labor is cheap, which 
makes such work possible. Work ani- 
mals, either horses or oxen, are not 
available because of the lack of clear- 
ings and food for them. Power ma- 
chinery is of doubtful value because of 
the scattered occurrence of the trees 
desired. 

It is hoped that more general use can 
be made of the less known timbers. 
Some of these are excellent hardwoods; 
many are capable of furnishing ordi- 
nary lumber cheaply and in great quan- 
tity. Wood distillation plants should be 
established to make wood alcohol, ace- 
tates and charcoal, and to obtain the 
many gums, resins, oils and chemicals 
so abundant and varied in these tropical 
trees, 

As to labor, the white, Indian, negro 
and mixed types along the upper Ama- 
zon are fairly good workers but, as a 
rule, are not ambitious. The demand 
for labor is seasonal. At times there is 
employment for everyone, while at other 
seasons men have difficulty in earning 
even enough for their simple needs. The 
real solution would be to place the for- 
ests under management, as they are in 
British Honduras, in which case year- 
round work would be available. The 
tremendous quantity and variety of val- 
uable products in these forests, many of 
them already in demand in world mar- 
kets, are sufficient to maintain a large 
resident population and to keep it busy. 

Settlement in the upper Amazon coun- 
try has often been advocated by Brazil- 
ian and Peruvian officials. Yet, settlers 
have not really been encouraged to 
establish themselves there because em- 
ployment has been too uncertain. Only 
a few products have been exploited to 
any considerable extent. Others, equally 
valuable, await the capital, enterprise 
and energy to open operations. Above 
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to handle the trees through a local Cop. 
sumer Cooperative of 1,000 member, 
Immediately after Thanksgiving 4] 
members are mailed a double post card, 
asking them to indicate on the retun 
card the height tree desired. The trees 
are uniformly priced at thirty cents ; 
foot up to eight feet; above that the 
price is fifty cents a foot. A deadline js 
set for the return of the cards. Only a 
many trees are cut as are ordered—s 
there are no huge bonfires on December 
26. 

















all, settlers in a wilderness region must 
have assurance of fair treatment, police 
protection and some health service. They 
require also a market for their surplus 
produce, facilities for regular and rea. 
sonable transportation to and from their 
settlements, and some guarantee that 
they will not be left stranded. 


In our winning of the West we too 
often subdued the Indians by shooting 
them. When such drastic treatment ap- 
peared to our frontiersmen as necessary 
they, with a handful of troops, usually 
could do the job. But it is different in 
a tropical forest where the bow and ar- 
row, the blowgun and even the spear 
may be just as effective as the rifle, and 
where there is no way of shutting off the 
food supply of a tribe that may decide 
to make war on the white man. 

Brazil and Peru, in their wilder terri- 
tories, during the past thirty years have 
endeavored to civilize the savages in ad- 
vance of white settlement. As a result 
of splendid work done by heroic mis- 
sionaries and high-minded public off. 
cers, much progress has been made. 
Most of the Indian tribes are friendly or 
at least tolerant toward settlers. A few 
tribes still resent any encroachment by 
people who are strange to them and 
whom they have not yet learned to trust. 


To fight such Indians in jungle coun- 
try is a serious undertaking. An army 
is useless under such conditions until it 
learns to fight Indian style. Even then, 
how can it catch fleet-footed savages in 
a limitless forest abounding in nutri- 
tious foods? 


Friendly approach, decent treatment 
and strict enforcement of fair play are 
the only means of opening up some of 
the rich and pleasant regions stil 
blocked by the “Iroquois” and_ the 
“Apaches” of the Upper Amazon. This 
policy is being followed. I believe it 
will continue. If it does, this whole re- 
gion beckons to the man or corporation 
with courage, enterprise and the neces- 
sary capital. 
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"| hear the wars practically over...back home !” 


ROBABLY it’s only natural for us here at 
home to feel that the war’s almost won, 
the way the good news has been pouring in. 
But the war’s not over for him—anot by a 
long sight! And he’s just one of a few million 
or more that will stay over there until they 
finish the bloody mess. Or kill time for a 
few months—or years—in some hospital. 
What about you? 


This is no time to relax. No time to forget 
the unfinished business. It’s still your war, 
and it still costs a lot. 

So dig down deep this time. Dig down till 
it hurts, and get yourself a hundred-dollar 


Buy at least one extra 100 War Bond today ! 


War Bond over and above any you now own 
—or are now purchasing. This 6th War Loan 
is every bit as important to our complete 
and final Victory as was the first. 


Don’t “let George do it”—get yourself 
that added bond and help finish a magnifi- 
cent job right. The quicker you reach down 
deep, the better you do your job for war, 
the more you'll contribute to ending the 
fight. And the quicker they’ll come back— 
the guys that can still be killed. 


After all, you’re safe and sound and home. 
That’s worth another hundred-dollar bond to 
you, isn’t it? 


AMERICAN FORESTS MAGAZINE 





This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement—prepared under auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 
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A REISSUE OF A PIONEER 
BOOK ON TIMBER LAW 


The new volume contains the com- 


plete original publication of 308 
pages with a Supplement of 50 
pages covering legislative en- 
actments and court deci- 
sions since the original 
printing. 


The Essentials of 
American Timber Law 


By J. P. KINNEY, A.B., LL.B., M.F. 


N this book the author has not 

only outlined the general princi- 
ples of the common law and statu- 
tory law as applied to trees and 
their products, and sketched the de- 
velopment of the law in America, 
but has also collected thousands of 
citations of court decisions inter- 
preting the common law, the Fed- 
era] statutes, and the statutes of 
various American states. Many 
British and Canadian decisions are 
also cited where applicable. 

Every chapter contains informa- 
tion that will prove of inestimable 
value to any one who desires to 
ascertain easily and quickly the 
fundamentals of American timber 
law, or who needs references to 
court decisions to support a well- 
founded view as to the law upon 
any particular point. 


CHAPTER HEADINGS—Classifications 
of Property, Forms of Private Profes- 
sion of Land and Incidents Thereof. 
Trees and Timber as Property. The 
Liability of a Tenant as to Waste. 
The Doctrine of Waste as Applied to 
Timber. Remedies for Waste. Civil 
Liability for Trespass Upon Timber 
and for the Conversion of Timber 
Products, Statutory Civil Liability for 
Timber Trespass. Injury to Growing 
Trees as a Criminal Offense. Con- 
tracts Regarding Growing Timber. 
Contracts Regarding the Preparation 
and Manufacture of Timber Prod- 
ucts. Contracts for the Sale of Tim- 
ber Products. The Inspection and 
Measurement of Timber Products. 
The Transportation of Timber Prod- 
ucts by Flotation. Standing Timber 
as Included in a Mortgage. Trees on 
a Boundary Line or in a Highway. 
Trees, Nursery Equipment, and Saw- 
mills, as Fixtures. The Policy of the 
National Government in Regard to the 
Free Use of Timber Taken from Pub- 
lie Lands. 


358 pages, 6 x 9. Cloth, $3.00 net. 


The American Forestry Association, 
919 17th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Gentlemen: I enclose $3. Please send me 
a copy of KINNEY’S ESSENTIALS OF 
AMERICAN TIMBER LAW, with Supple- 
ment and Index bound as an integral part. 
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Harvesting the Forest Crumbs 
(From page 598) 


treasure chest in the farm woods that lie 
behind the house. I have before me a 
current copy of the Market Bulletin, 
published by the Georgia State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Under the miscel- 
laneous items offered for sale are “Black 
walnut meats, 80c per lb.; bright col- 
ored, large pieces, nice, clean,” and 
“Garden gooseberry, Ralston apple, red 
May cherry, fox grapevine, rooted, 10c 
each; tobacco, 7c per twist,” and “Sas- 
safras, yellowroot, wild cherry bark, 25c 
Ib.; sarsaparilla root, 50c lb.; hoar- 
hound, yarrow, 25c doz. bundles.” 

Sassafras root is perhaps one of the 
most popular of all wild items offered for 
sale. The bark from the roots of the 
sassafras tree is dried and used for a tea 
that has a rich, distinctive flavor. This 
bark, which was presented to the Hugue- 
nots as early as 1562 by the Florida In- 
dians, was used then as a cure for all ills. 

These are only a few of the miscel- 
laneous and valuable items in the farm 
woods. They are small, and relatively 
unimportant when placed beside boards 
and posts and piling that come off an 
acre of land. But there are, in America 
today, many members of rural families 
who recognize that out of little enter- 
prises great industries grow, and who 
are taking advantage of these small items 
in the farm woods. And whether they 
are converting them into war bonds, col- 
lege educations, or much needed farm 
equipment, they are making items which 
may seem insignificant to some of us 
with long range planning programs, but 
really pay seasonal dividends. 
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Credit for photographs appearing in 
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“Agriculture in the Americas"—page 599. 
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WHO’S WHO 


Among the Authors in this Issue 











Wituu T. Cox (The World’s Great. 
est Hardwood Forest) is Senior Com. 
modity Specialist for the Foreign Eco. 
nomic Administration and has recently 
returned from exploration in Ecuador, 
One of the earliest of the Minnesota for. 
esters, Mr. Cox is distinguished for his 
professional work both here and abroad, 


Rev. CHARLES JEROME CALLAN (Big 
Trees), guest editorial writer for the 
Christmas number, is editor of The 
Homiletic and Pastoral Review, at Haw. 


thorne, N. Y. 


Grace V. Suarritt (/n the Midnight 
of Christmas), freelancer of Detroit, 
makes a typically delightful philosophi- 
cal contribution to our December 
number. 


Joun B. Woops (Sampling America’s 
Forest Wealth) of Oregon, well known 
as a leader in his profession, directs— 
for The American Forestry Association 
—its Forest Resource Appraisal. 


Josnua A. Cope (Christmas Trees 
At Spruce Top), Yale forester, has for 
many years written and taught in the 
field of farm forestry. Extension For- 
ester for the State of New York, he is 
stationed at Cornell and lives near 
Ithaca. 


CHarRLes NEwTon Exxiott (Harvest- 
ing the Forest Crumbs) , well-known for- 
ester and writer on conservation, is Di- 
rector of the Georgia Fish and Game 
Commission, with headquarters at At- 
lanta. 


PearL Emerson (The New Age of 
Bamboo), native of Illinois and former 
feature writer for the Chicago Herald- 
American, is now attached to the staff of 
AMERICAN FORESTS magazine. 


Joun CxLarK Hunt (Christmas Tree 
Rackets), Kentuckian and expert in for- 
est protection, writes—when his work 
permits—from the heart of the forest, 
at the Greenville Ranger Station in Cali- 
fornia. 


Harry M. DencLer (Cones of Color 
for Christmas) is Extension Forester 
for the University of Maryland and 
writes from College Park. 


Joun Macurre (Christmas Trees Gl 
Style), former New Yorker, is attached 
to the Public Relations staff of American 
Forest Products, Inc., at Washington, 
> <. 
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THE FOREST RESOURCE APPRAISAL 
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Fact-Finding Survey Will Determine 
the War’s Effect on the Forests 
of the United States. 
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To provipe A BASIS for informed postwar handling of one of the 


country’s most important natural resources, The American Forestry 





Association has initiated a fact-finding survey to determine what ef- 





fect the war is having upon the country’s forests and forest lands 





and what will be their condition when the manifold problems of re- 








construction are at hand. 


The project is a broad cooperative undertaking in which all in- 
terested individuals and agencies are invited to join. Its overall ob- 





jective is to have available at the war’s end down-to-the-minute facts 





as to the forest situation, upon which public and industrial policies 








of forest conservation, management and land economy can be based. 


Public-spirited citizens, industrialists and organizations alert to 
the need of forest conservation and development in postwar economy 





have made the survey possible by underwriting more than four-fifths 
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of its estimated cost of $250,000. The Association is now engaged 
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in raising the balance. 
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Let’s make it a joint undertaking. We invite your help in this 
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financing. Do it now with a cash contribution, a pledge, or. buy a 





Series F or G War Bond in the name of The American Forestry 
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Association and mail it to us. 
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Send for Descriptive Folder 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
919 17th Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 











| A Project of 
‘THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
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Thousands of INDIAN FIRE PUMPS have battled with fire 
this year—and come out winners. In cities, in farms, in 
factories and in army camps INDIAN FIRE PUMPS—using 
only clear water—performed distinguished service. Guardians 
of America’s timberlands, these great fire fighters saved much 
of the nation’s resources for the war effort. 

1945 will find INDIANS again ready for action! Now is the 
time to order. Easy pumping throws powerful pressure stream 
30 to 50 ft. or nozzle is adjustable to a spray. Be sure you 
have plenty on hand this spring. There is no better fire 
insurance. 


ONLY 


WATER 








(At top) A group of youthful fire fighters rests after extin- 
guishing a large grass and brush fire with INDIAN FIRE 
PUMPS. (Inset) “Mopping up” smouldering stumps and 
bushes with the strong stream from an INDIAN. (Lower 
left) Farmer with INDIAN FIRE PUMP squelches a spread- 
ing grain field fire in short order. 


We wish our manp friends a Merrp Christmas 





